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THE ART OF ADVERTISING. 

HE art of advertising, if such a term can be ap- 
plied to a system having no clear rules or defi- 
nite plan, is one of the curious developments of 

this century. In studying its growth, the student can- 
not fail to be impressed with the great contrast af- 
forded by the methods at present in use to attract the 
attention of acritical public, with those of a period 
dating back—say fifty years ago. It is a noteworthy, 
but an easily understood circumstance, that the most 
persistent and therefore the most successful advertis- 
ers have been makers or venders of remedies for the 
alleged cure of bodily infirmities and disease. But 
that the methods in use over half a century ago for 
vaunting the miraculous properties of this salve and 
that pill, should have undergone no material change 
in the years which have elapsed is not so easy of ex- 
planation. In every other branch of trade, profession 
or business, the system of advertising has undergone 
a marked change; and among the patrons of the 
newspaper, the bill board and other mediums of at- 
tracting public attention, new candidates for fame 
have arisen, and thrust themselves into successful 
prominence by various devices not lacking ingenuity 
nor without interest. The dealer in nostrums, with 
here and there a notable exception, has, however, lagged 
behind in the race, but, such is the credulity of the 
public, with no apparent loss of revenue, He still 
plies his trade with every evidence of a brisk demand 
for his peculiar compounds, and a due appreciation 
upon the part of a disease-afflicted public, of his 


humanitarian (sic) efforts toward the preservation of 
the race. That the public is becoming skeptical of 
the claims made in these days by the patent medicine 
manufacturers is, however, becoming evident ; and 
this we think is largely due to the lack of ingenuity 
displayed by the makers. The testimonials adduced 
by contemporary nostrum dealers are, for example, 
singularly deficient in point ; the cures cited are com- 
monplace, and there is ahackneyed ring to each recital. 
Take any of the testimonials of cures effected by 
Blank’s Cure for Consumption and compare it with a 
a testimonial published sixty years ago by the pro- 
prietors of Congreve’s Balsamic Elixir: 


‘“My cough, which had broken fifteen blood vessels, was completely subdued. 
I may now say I am a miracle in the eyes of all those who were in the habit of 
seeing me.”’ 


This is a testimonial which has more than the rec- 
ord of a simple cure to recommend it and is something 
more effective than the ordinary tale of miraculous re- 
covery. Whether it would be equally well adapted 
for use as a puff for Blank’s Cure, in these days, is. 
not so certain; but testimonials every whit as won- 
derful as the foregoing have appeared to spread 
the fame of compounds of very recent i troduction. 

The modern advertiser has several advantages over 
his type of a few decades back, and prominent among 
these is the advertising expert. But notwithstanding 
this the business we have in mind—the patent med- 
icine industry—has not flourished proportionately with 
other industries. The explanationiseasy. Under the 
influence of so-called experts in advertising, the pat- 
ent medicine men have been led to set typography 
above the merits of skill in composition, and to place 
pictorial illustrations before variety of narrative. An 
example of the style of appeal formerly in vogue, as 
given by a writer of the period, will fully bear out our 
statement. The remedy advertised is “ Baker’s Patent 
Antidote for the Prevention of Seasickness,” and its 
efficacy is thus borne testimony to by an obliging 
ship’s steward : 


‘This is to certify that Baker’s Patent Antidote was taken by a lady going 
to Rotterdam in the ‘‘ Ocean,’’ who found great relief from a single dose, 
having a heavy sea on at the time, and likewise, several gentlemen. I think 
myself that the Antidote is a very excellent medicine to take.—F. WIL.Is, 
Steward.” 


“Mr. Willis,” asour chronicler wisely observes, 
apparently not much used to writing, but the state- 
ment is highly satisfactory ; and it is a comfort to 
know that great men may in future be saved from a 
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malady which renders them not only wretched but. 


ludicrous.” 
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The space which Mr. Baker takes up with a descrip- 
tion of the effects of seasickness would never be 
allowed by modern advertisers ; it would be deemeda 
useless waste of paper and ink. Yet we have no 
reason for doubting that Mr. BAker was successful. 
Here is a sample of his narrative: 

Who has not suffered from Sea-Sickness ?—that remorseless fiend, who, spar- 
ing neither age nor sex, intelligence nor respectability, makes a point of setting 
at defiance all the decorums of etiquette, all the grace of attitude, all the claims of 
humanity. I have seen dignified statesmen, lovely women, poets of the most 
romantic, divines of the most spiritual cast of countenance, all huddled to- 
gether ata ship’s side with confusion truly humiliating, yellow as daffodils, 
and moaning as dismally as a north wind whistling through the keyhole of a 
back attic. Sea-Sickness! The very word isan emetic; and I heave while I 
write it. 


The Chinese are credited with exceptional skill in 
the art of advertising, but we scarcely think them 
equal to the Japanese, a sample of whose peculiar style 
of appeal we present elsewhere in this issue. 


+e 


ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN 
FOREIGNERS. 

R. ERNEST HART who registers himself at 

the Arlington Hotel, Washington, as “ERNEST 

Hart, F.R.C.S., D.C.L., London, Editor 

British Medical Fournal, Dean of St. Mary’s Hospital,” 

has seen fit to prepare and deliver to his American 

confréres atthe Pan-American Medical Congress re- 

cently held at Washington, and at the reception of med- 

ical editors, most interesting homilies on the beauty 

of humility. Unfortunately for the salutary influ- 

ence which these homilies might have had, his hearers 

when admonished to“ be humble” could not but recall 

that disciple of humility immortalized by Dickens in 

Uriah Heep, and with such anexample before them 

there is, despite the admonitions of Mr. Hart, a disincli- 
nation to “be humble.” 

However, the physicians of the United States have 
found in Dr. Wm. A. Hammonp, of Washington, a 
most able champion, as is shown in the appended ex- 
cerpts from a letter on the subject published in the 
New York Medical Journal. Mr. Harr condemns the 
frequency with which the names and portraits of 
eminent medical men appear in the daily papers of the 
United States as contrasted with their exclusion from 
the English papers. Dr. Hammonp writes : 


The medical profession in England is of no social or politicalimportance. The 
average medical man is a little lower than the lawyer, a little higher than the 
tradesman ; the people do not care for him. 

With us, onthe contrary, no class ranks socially above the medical profes- 
sion ; in England its members are looked down upon with something of con- 
‘tempt by the nobility and gentry. 

When an American physician pays a professional visit to the highest in the 
jand, he goesin at the front door and waits in the drawing-room till summoned 
to his patient. In England the question was discussed in a medical journal a 
few years ago of whether, when ca!led to the house of a nobleman or that of a 
country gentleman, the medical practitioner should go in by the main entrance 
or by thatused by the servants. As a matter of fact, he often enters by the back 
door and waits in the hall until invited to go upstairs to his patient. Think of 
it, Mr. Editor! Think of the members of a learned profession being treated as 
menials,and think of any one, from the President of the United States down, 
acting in such a way to his medical adviser! The social position of the 
average medical practitioner in England is one of extreme degradation, and no 
one knows it betterthan Mr. Hart. Here he calls upon the President of the 
United States and is treated with respect! At home the entourage of the 
Queen is closed to him. 





eEKEK 
Relative to Mr. Hart's opinions, which he freely expressed, in regard to 
physicians having a pecuniary interest in the sale of any medical preparation, 
it is to be borne in mind that the “ surgery ”’ is the common appendage to the 
average English practitioner’s residence, and that he there prepares and sells 
medicines, not_only to his own, patients, but,{to anybody {who requires them 
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and that we see such items in the bills that he renders to his patrons (for he re- 
gards them as ‘‘ patrons’’) as an ‘‘enema”’ so much, a“ draught”’ so much, an, 
** anodye”’ so much, and so on. 


But it is not in medicine alone that this condescen- 
sion is manifested. Itis observable in almost every 
walk in life, whether in science, art, or literature, and 
it is none the less annoying for being so ill founded. 
To the honor of the pharmacists who represented Great 
Britain at our recent pharmaceutical meetings in Chi- 
cago be it said that they were either so well pleased 
with what they saw or so considerate of their hosts as 
to avoid the grave error which Mr. Harr has fallen into. 

This air of condescension is, however, frequently 
manifested by foreign pharmacists resident both here 
andabroad. If these gentlemen will seriously consider 
the relative status of pharmacy and pharmacists as a 
whole they cannot but see, if at all fair minded, the 
many excellences. 

In no country, save possibly Germany, has the phar- 
macist so enviable a social position as here, and there 
the social position of the few proprietors is gained at 
the cost of the many who are unable to secure a “ con- 
cession.” 

In no country is real ability as a pharmacist so 
quickly recognized or so richly rewarded as in the 
United States. 

In no country has there been prepared a phar- 
macopceia with which that of the United States would 
not compare favorably, and that toosolely by means of 
voluntary unpaid work without any government or 
other subsidy whatever. 

Finally, in pharmacy proper, more especially ga- 
lenical pharmacy, American methods are equal if not 
superior to those of any other nation. As an instance 
of this may be cited the general favor with which 
American fluid extracts are being received the world 
over. 


‘APPROBATION FROM SIR HUBERT.” 
T is, we think, with pardonable pride, that we repro- 
duce below two notes, showing that the enter- 
prise shown by the AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD in presenting so prompt and 
complete an account of the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, as appeared in our 
issue of August 24, the week after that meeting 
adjourned has been appreciated. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST : 

Sir: I must congratulate you upon the journalistic 
ability displayed by you in publishing so prompt and 
so excellent a report of the proceedings of the A. P._ 
A. Experience has taught me the numerous difficulties 
in the way of such an undertaking. 

JosePpH P, REMINGTON. 

This from the presiding officer of the association “is 
praise indeed,” while one who was unfortunately de- 
barred the pleasure of attendance writes : 

I was compelled at the last moment to forego the 
pleasure of being present at the Chicago meeting of 
the A. P. A., but your account of the proceedings is so 
excellent that, after reading it, I feel almost as though 
I had really been present. F. J. WuLLING. 


Such cordial and unsought commendations are most 
gratifying indications that our work is appreciated. 
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Reciprocal Registration.* 
By Hewry R. Stack, Mp., Px.M., 
Secretary Georgia State Board of Pharmacy. 

Some time since I read an able article in THE Amer- 
tCAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL REcorRD indors- 
ing the action of the Colorado Board for seeking to 
have their law so amended as to prohibit recognition 
of licenses from other State boards. 

It is regarded as an axiom of history that “ revolu- 
tions never go backward,” and in politics that “lib- 
erties once granted to the people are never surren- 
dered without a struggle.” Here, however, we have 
the spectacle of the exception that proves the rule, in 
a State board seeking by legislative enactment to be 
deprived of a liberty coveted by many of her sisters. 
A clause not mandatory, but optional, granting per- 
mission to recognize licentiates of other boards, and 
why ?—because they wish to be progressive! It seems 
to one viewing the situation from a distance that Col- 
orado’s entire energy is being spent in one direction 
—progressive and aggressive bi-metallism or rather 
white metallism. 

The author intimates that it is only the younger 
and weaker boards that are anxious for reciprocity, 
and this largely because it will add dignity to them to 
have their licenses recognized by older and more con- 
servative boards. This soywnds plausible, but facts 
will not sustain this theory. Last month I addressed 
a letter to the secretary of every State board in the 
United States and have received answers from thirty- 
four, leaving only two, Utah and California, to hear 
from. Nineteen favor reciprocity, ten oppose, four 
Oppose on present plan, and Ohio is divided witha 
majority favorable. Fourteen have already accepted 
the plan suggested by the secretaries at their meeting 
in New Orleans. In point of age the boards favoring 
reciprocity have the advantage, Georgia leading with 
the oldest board, established in 1825, while Tennessee 
with a law only applying to fourteen cities,and a 
board not yet six months old, is arrayed in opposition. 

I find the average age of the twelve boards that op- 
pose interchange of certificates to be nine years and 
seven months, while that of the fourteen accepting it 
is nearly thirteen years. (Dates excepting Georgia's 
taken from Hallberg’s “ Pharmacal Calendar.” 

As to lending dignity, how much would Rhode 
Island’s recognition increase the importance of Mis- 
souri’s board, or Maine’s, Michigan’s. 

“Why reciprocity, “tickle meand I will tickle you ?” 
facetiously asks the author of the article above reterred 
to. This question is too absurd to require an answer, 
and shows that while he may have some knowledge of 
the “‘ Staats- Examen” of Germany he has small concep- 
tion of State sovereignty. No civilized nation expects 
or demands for its citizens greater privileges or immu- 
nities in a foreign country, than she is willing to grant 
the citizens of that State. It isonly when dealing with 
inferior races or heathen nations that we ever have the 
effron ery to demand greater privileges for our citizens 
than we expect or promise to accord theirs;and this state 
of affairs has not yet been reached in these United 
States. 

Quite a number oppose reciprocity because they 
think their lawdoes not allow it. That ground is no 
longer tenable, as the Arkansas board has solved that 
question ; then, too, very few of the laws specify how 
the examination shall be conducted, leaving it entirely 
in the hands of the board. 

The Attorney-General and Supreme Court Judges 
of Georgia ruled that the examination of diplomas or 
certificates, held by the applicant, if satisfactory to 


* Presented to the International Pharmaceutical Congress and referred to 
the Section on Education and Legislation of the A. P. A., Chicago, 1893. 


the board, would satisfy that clause in the law, “ Who 
shall have passed a satisfactory examination.” This 
clause is in every law I have seen, and if it is a prin- 
ciple of law in Georgia it is a principle of law in 
Maine. It is on this clause that the able board of 
Michigan bases its right to interchange, and, as it has 
stood the test of a Supreme Court decision, I suppose 
itis correct. That being true, we can have Reciproc- 
ity of Registration if the boards desire it. 

The advantages to be gained by a system of inter- 
change of certificates, on the plan suggested by the 
secretaries’ meeting at the A. P. A., in New Orleans, 
in my opinion far outweigh the disadvantages; though 
by no means perfect, is still a long stride in the right 
direction. 

When could a more opportune time present itself 
for the discussion of this subject than this, our Colum- 
bian year, in the evening of the nineteenth century! 
When men from every section of the globe have met 
together as brothers to discuss plans for benefiting the 
human family, shall the honorable profession of phar- 
macy reverse the wheels of progressand erect Chinese 
walls of exclusion along the State lines of this Z plurt- 
bus unum? 

Now as “The law allows it,” let us, casting aside 
prejudice, formulate a plan that can be accepted by 
even conservative Old New England, for she has far 
more to gain by it than we of the South and West. 

Never in the history of the world has the poet’s 
dream 

‘* The Parliament of man, the Federation of the world” 


been nearer realization than to-day in our numerous 
World’s Congresses. 


> 
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Germ-free drinking water may be obtained, says 
K. Schipiloff, by adding from 5 to 6 centigrammes or 
less of potassium permanganate to each liter of water. 
Where the water is not heavily loaded with germs 1 to 2 
centigrammes will suftice for each liter. The permanga- 
nate not only destroys all bacteria but even imparts an 
agreeable (?) taste to the water. To make sure of ac- 
complishing the desired object the permanganate 
should be added until it imparts a permanent, slight 
rosy tinge to the water. This color is then discharged 
by the addition of a very small proportion of sugar or 
of brandy. 


Salacetol is the name applied to the salicylic acid 
ester of acetol. It is designed as a substitute for sodium 
salicylate and also for salol. It is claimed that car- 
bolic acid poisoning has followed the decomposi- 
tion of salol in the system, but that in salacetol 


Chee rn, the salicylic acid is ‘com- 





bined with wholly harmless acetone alcohol or acetol, 
hence this cannot occur. Salacetol is made by heating 
monochlor-acetone with sodium salicylate. It crys- 
tallizes from alcohol in fine, light sparkling crystals. 
It is very difficultly soluble in cold water, and some- 
what soluble in hot water. It dissolves readily in al- 
cohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, benzol, 
etc. It melts at 70° C. and has a slightly bitter taste. 
According to Bourgett salacetol is of value in rheuma- 
tism, the dose being from 2 to 3 grammes (30 to 45 
grains) per day, while good results have followed its 
use in diarrhcea, etc., in doses of 2 to 3 grammes (30 
to 45 grains) in 30 grammes (about 1 ounce) of castor 
oil. 

Iodine Water for Influenza has been commended 
by G. Miiller (D. artzl. Prakt.) The iodine water 
should be freshiy prepared by giving five drops of a 
mixture of 2 parts of iodine and 4 alcohol to half 
a glass of water for one dose twice a day. 














STARCHES IN ROOT DRUGS.* 
By Epson S. Bastin, A.M., F.R.M.S., 


Professor of penne oe Pharmacognosy in the School of Pharmacy of the 
an a orthwestern University, Chicago, III. 


It occurred to the writer that a study of the 
starches found in crude drugs might yield results 
which would be of service in identifying the drugs and 
in detecting adulterations. In the adulteration of 
powdered drugs, naturally farinaceous materials, such 
as the wastes of mills, are commonly employed, and 
the forms of the starches from these sources are for the 
most part well known, and figures of them have fre- 
quently been published in works on materia medica. 
If the forms and structures of the starches that occur 
in most crude vegetable drugs were equally well 
known, or if authentic studies of them were available 
for reference, they would be of great value to the phar- 
macist in the detection of fraudulent mixtures. Other 
than microscopic means of detecting such frauds are 
practically hopeless, since assaying every sample pur- 
chased is both tedious and expensive, while the micro- 
scope is readily and quickly available and its employ- 
ment inexpensive. 

Starch is by far the most abundant and universally 
distributed ot non-proteid reserve food materials found 
in plants, and it always exists in the form of corpus- 
cles or granules. These appear to be composed of two 
substances : granulose, which constitutes by far the 
larger part of the grain (90 tog5 percent. of its weight) 
and a skeleton composed of farinose or starch cellu- 
lose. It is only the former of these that stains blue 
with iodine solution. When all of the granulose has 
been dissolved out by maceration in saliva kept at a 
temperature of 98° F. the skeleton of farinose that re- 
mains stains only a brownish color with iodine. It is 
to be remarked that Krabbe denies that starch grains 
are composed of these two different substances, but re- 
gards the so-called farinose skeleton as a product of 
subsequent chemical change. But the weight of 
scientific opinion is in favor of the former view. 

In structure the starch grain is not of equal density 
throughout. Every starch grain has a hilum or nuclear 
portion around which the rest of the grain has been 
deposited in layers, and the hilum and layers next to it 
are less dense than those farther exterior. The hilum 
may be located centrally in the grain, which then 
usually has a rounded form, or it may be located to 
one side of the center, in which case the form is apt 
to be elongated. Moreover, cifferent layers of the grain 
contain usually different proportions of water, for 
which reason there is often appearance of concentric or 
eccentric lines or curves about the nucleus. These are 
very conspicuous in some starches, for example in that 
of the potato, but difficultly visible on many starches, 
and in this case rendered distinct only by application 
of reagents that cause the grains to swell. On many 
others, perhaps the majority, concentric markings are 
not demonstrable at all. 

Starch grains, in nearly all cases, if not in all, are 
formed by the agency of proteid bodies, either chloro- 
plasts or amyloplasts. That formed in chloroplasts 
under the action of sunlight, is gradually dissolved and 
transferred as glucose or some other soluble carbohy- 
drate to some other part of the plant, where it is either 
employed in the processes of growth or else is stored 
again, usually in the form of starch, for future use. It 
is this, the reserve starch, which forms the conspicuous 
grains that are the subjects of our present study. These 
are formed by amyloplasts, partly at least, at the ex- 
pense of the amyloplast itself, and partly, according 
to the investigations of A. Meyer and M. E. Lau- 





*From The Apothecary, Vol. 11., No. 2. 
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rent, not only from glucose and canesugar, but out of 
various other carbohydrates or bodies related to them, 
such, for example,as mannite, Strasburger holds, and 
apparently with good reason, that in rare instances 
starch is formed from the general protoplasm of the 
cell, and not solely from amyloplasts, and some have 
maintained that it is occasionally formed by mere 
crystallization in the cell, without the aid of any pro- 
teid whatsoever; but this certainly remains to be 
demonstrated. 

Next to starch, perhaps the most common non- 
proteid reserve food material is fixed oil, and many 
seeds contain this to the exclusion of starch. There is 
the best of reason for believing, however, that fixed 
oil is made from starch; for in all the cases of oily 
seeds or fruits that have been investigated, it has been 
found that in the unripe state the seed or fruit contains 
abundance of starch with little or no oil, and that as 
ripening progresses the starch is replaced by oil. 

There are some plants, however, notably many com- 
positz, in which another carbohydrate, inulin, takes the 
place of starch from the first as a reserve food material. 
For this reason we look in vain for starch in the cells of 
inula, taraxacum, lappa, etc. From the whole group 
of fungi, also, starch is absent, being replaced function- 
ally by some other carbohydrate. This seems to be 
connected with the fact that none of the fungi contain 
chlorophyll, and hence they are unable, like green 
plants, to utilize carbon dioxide as food. 

As to whether starch grains are to be regarded as 
crystalline or colloid bodies, there is a difference of 
opinion among high scientific authorities. Schimper 
and Arthur Meyer regard them as sphere crystals, but 
Strasburger controverts this view and holds that the 
layers of the starch grain are formed not by crystalline 
deposit but by the conversion of successive layers of 
proteid matter. The weight of scientific opinion is 
with Strasburger. There are the best of reasons for 
believing that the polarization effects produced by 
starch grains are not due to crystalline structure but 
to stress or strain, of the same nature as the polariza- 
tion of glass when it is subject to strain. The polar- 
izing efiects are precisely such as would be produced in 
any transparent solid composed of layers, the inner 
ones of which were kept in a state of stress by the 
compression exerted by the outer ones. Moreover, 
when by use of a swelling reagent, such as caustic 
potash solution, the outer layers are made to expand 
by the imbibition of water, the polarization effects im- 
mediately disappear. Were the solid particles of a 
crystal thus forced apart by water each particle would 
still exhibit polarization phenomena. 

The tissues which are most liable to contain starch, 
or which contain it in largest quantity, are those of the 
parenchymatous series, though it sometimes occurs in 
the latex of laticiferous tissues, and even in ducts and 
tracheids. Inthestems of dicotyledons it occurs chiefly 
in the parenchyma of the middle and inner bark, in the 
medullary ray cells and in the cells of the pith. Inthe 
roots of these plants it has a similar distribution, being 
for the most part confined to the middle and inner 
bark, and the medullary rays, pith not being present in 
these organs. In succulent stems and roots, of course, 
it also commonly occurs in the xylem tissues of the 
fibro-vascular bundles. 

The study of the following starches does not profess 
to be exhaustive. For example, it would be desirable 
that the study be not confined toa few samples of each 
drug, but that a large number of samples, representing 
as many different conditions of growth as possible, be 
studied, so as to ascertain the limits of variation in the 
starches from the same species of plant. While in 
preparing this paper quite a number of different 
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samples have in most cases been studied, not nearly as 
large a number of specimens have been examined as 
should he desired in order to learn the limits of varia- 
tion in the same species. Still, enough has been done, 
it would seem, to establish the general fact that the 
limits of variation are not wide, and that, in many 
cases at least, the starches are so characteristic as to 
make their study an important means of identifying a 
drug. 

No starch could be found in any of the following 
root drugs: Taraxacum, inula, lappa, pyrethrum and 
senega. Most of the other root drugs examined were 
found to contain it in abundance, but in a few drugs, 
as the rhatanies, gelsemium and the licorices the quan- 
tity was relatively small. The starches were studied 
by aid of the iodine and dilute potassium hydrate tests 
and by means of the polariscope. All the drawings 
have been made on the same scale, with the camera 
lucida, a magnifying power of 875 dimeters having been 
used in each case. 

The starch grains in Mexican sarsaparilla are, when 
single, usually spherical, with a central hilum, which, 
in the larger grains, is commonly more or less angularly 





Fic. 1.—STARCH OF MEXICAN SARSAPARILLA. 


fissured and with indistinct concentric markings, if any. 
Many of the grains are double, treble, or even some- 
times quadruple, and, of course, when the members of 
the group are broken apart they expose one or more 
flat sides, as in a and 4, Fig. 1. 

The starch grains of Honduras sarsaparilla average 
very nearly the same size as those of the Mexican va- 





Fic. 2.—STARCH OF HONDURAS SARSAPARILLA. 


riety but a much larger number of the grains are com- 
pound, and the hilum is not so often fissured. 

The starch grains of the rhatanies are also spherical 
or spheroidal in form, but of larger size than those of 





the sarsaparillas. In Peruvian rhatany, Fig. 3, the hi- 
lum is central or sub-central, rather indistinct and sel- 
dom fissured. Only about one circle is discernible 
about the hilum, and that only in the larger grains. 





Fic, 3.—STARCH OF PERUVIAN RHATANY. 


Occasionally double grains are seen, but these are not 
common. (See a, Fig. 3.) 4 shows a grain as it ap- 
pears when viewed between crossed Nicols. 

The grains of Savanilla average somewhat larger 
than those of Peruvian rhatany, they are more com- 
monly compound, and the hilum is not infrequently 


Fic. 4.—STARCH OF SAVANILLA RHATANY. 


somewhat angularly fissured, as shown in Figs. 4and5. 
In this rhatany, grains which appear single when 
viewed by ordinary light, often reveal their double 
character when viewed by polarized light. In Fig. 5, 4 
is an ordinary grain with a central hilum and showing 
under polarized light a nearly rectangular cross, while 
a, in the same figure, shows a grain which, under the 
polariscope, reveals a hilum toward either end. 

Texan rhatany has starch grains which are similar in 
general structure to the preceding, but averaging 
larger and having more distinct concentric circles about 
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the hilum. The latter is sometimes fissured with a 
straight or more or less angular fissure. a@ shows a 
grain as seen by polarized light. 


1&4 
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Fic. 5.—STARCH OF SAVANILLA OR NEw GRANADA 
RHATANY, 


Fic. 6.—STARCH OF TEXAN RHATANY. 


The starch of bryonia has spheroidal, or more com- 
monly oblong, or more or less irregular grains, which 
often show fracture surfaces. The hilum is usually 
somewhat to one side of the center and often fissured 





Fic. 7.—STARCH OF BRYONIA. 
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with two to three rayed fissures. Concentric markings 
few and indistinct, and not usually recognizable with- 
out the aid of a swelling reagent. (See Fig. 7.) @ 
represents a single grain as it ordinarily appears when 
viewed between the crossed Nicols. 


Fic 8.—STARCH OF STILLINGIA. 


Fig. 8 represents starch from the 
root of stillingia, in the cortex of 
which it exists in great abundance. 
The grains are rather large, spheroi- 
dal, smooth with a sub-central or 
central, usually conspicuously an- 
gularly fissured hilum, which is sur- 
rounded with from one to three 
concentric markings. These, how- 
ever, are not always visible until 
the grains begin to swell under the 
action of caustic potash solution. a 
and éshow grains as they appear be- 
tweeh the crossed Nicols. 

In Fig. 9 are shown typical starch grains from the 
rootof phytolacca. They are rather large sized, mostly 
oblong or ovate, smooth grains with the hilum ec- 
centric, and having usually conspicuous and often 
numerous fissures radiating from it. Sometimes these 
fissures are unbranching, sometimes branching, some- 
times straight, but often curved. Other markings in- 
distinct or none. a@and dare grains viewed by polar- 
ized light. Angular, double and even treble grains 
are sometimes seen, 

The starch grains of pareira are of various shapes, 
sometimes nearly spherical, sometimes lenticular, and 
not infrequently conical or mullar-shaped, asin a, Fig. 
10. They are often double, treble or quadruple, or 
single ones appear with one or more flat faces, show- 
ing that they have been aggregated. The hilum is 
central or sub central, the larger grains, by treatment 
with potassic hydrate solution, showing concentric 
markings. The grains vary as greatly in size as in 
shape. The hilum is sometimes fissured with a single 
straight fissure, or else with several radiating ones. 

In Fig. 11 are shown starch grains from the root of 
althzea, throughout which they exist in great abun- 
dance. In shape they are elongated,”reniform or ovoid, 
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with the hilum usually located near one end, and often 
with a light line or band extending lengthwise of the 
grain through its center,as shown ina. This band is 


sometimes branched, as in 4. Circular markings are 
The unequal-armed cross of 


indistinct, or none at all. 
polarization is shown in ¢. 





Fic. 9.—STARCH OF PHYTOLACCA Roor. 


In Spanish and Russian licorice the starch grains 
are quite small and are not dissimilar. The grains of 
Spanish licorice are smooth, to the eye appearing 
homogeneous, swelling evenly or nearly so, with po- 
tassiurn hydrate solution, possessing no evident con- 
centric markings, havinga central or sub-central small 
and rounded hilum, which is rarely angularly fissured. 





Fic. 10.—STARCH OF PAREIRA, 


The grains are mostly spheroidal, or sometimes ellip- 
soidal or ovate, etc. (See Fig. 12.) 

The grains of Russian licorice appear to average 
slightly larger, and to be less commonly elongated, 
but they are so similar to those of the common licorice 
that it seems doubtful if any characters in them can be 
relied upon for infallibly distinguishing the two drugs. 
Fig. 13 shows a collection of grains from the Russian 
species. 


distinct, or in many cases _ invisible. 


The cells of the cortex of ipecacuanha are heavily 
charged with spherical, oblong, hemispherical or some- 
what angular starch grains. The grains are super- 
ficially smooth, have a central or sub-central hilum, 
but no concentric markings that are visible until the 
grains begin to swell under the action of potassium 


Fic. 11.—STARCH OF ALTHAA. 


hydrate solution, and even then they are few and in- 
The grains are 


often fissured through the hilum with straight or an- 
(See Fig. 14.) 


gular fissures. 





Fic. 12.—STARCH OF SPANISH LicorRICE Root, 


The starch of gelsemium occurs in the bark and 
medullary rays. The grains are small, spheroidal, or 
somewhat flattened, with a central or sub-central 
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Fic. 13.—STARCH OF RussIAN Licorice Roor. 


hilum, and with concentric markings frequently visi- 
ble on the grains of larger size. These are but one or 
two in number usually, and not very distinct until the 
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grains begin to swell under the influence of potassium of belladonna. The grains may be described as spher- 
hydrate. A slight fissuring at the hilum is sometimes ical, prolately-spheroidal, or not infrequently double 
observable. (See Fig. 15.) or hemispheroidal. The hilum is central or somewhat 
eccentric, and marked either by a small, dark, circular 
spot, or by faint, radiating, darkish lines. Concentric 
circular lines about hilum few and indistinct, even if 
treatment with potassium hydrate solution be resorted 
to. a@is a grain as seen by polarized light. 








Fic. 14.—STARCH OF IPECACUANHA. 


Calumba starch is quite large grained. The grains 
are circular, oval or ovoid in outline, not infrequently 
somewhat flattened or lenticular, having the hilum 





Fic. 17.—STARCH OF BELLADONNA Root. 


0 8 
e © © ° The starch grains of sumbul are smooth, oblong, 
K ° . 


Q round or somewhat irregular, and often couble. The 
hilum is central or sub-central, not infrequently fis- 
sured with a single straight fissure, or with a group of 

Oo radiating ones. The one or two concentric circular 


Fic. 15.—STARCH OF GELSEMIUM. 


somewhat eccentric, as a usual thing, and showing one 
or more curved markings. The grains are superfi- 
cially smooth and the hilum frequently conspicuous|y 





Fic. 18.—-STARCH OF SUMBUL. 


lines about the hilum are usually unrecognizable until a 
swelling reagent is employed. (See Fig. 18.) | 

Fig. 19 shows the starch of official rhubarb. It con- ’ 
sists of rather small, rounded, but more or less irreg- 
ular grains, having a central or sub-central hilum. ‘ 
The latter is sometimes angularly fissured, and the 
area about it is optically less dense than the peripheral 











( 

Fic. 16.—STARCH OF CALUMBA. region of the grain. Many of the grains are angular ( 

fissured ina radial manner. a@ and 4, Fig. 16, show or many-sided from mutual pressure within the cell, Z 
grains as they appear when seen by polarized light. but double or multiple grains are seldom seen. @isa t 
grain as seen by polarized light. I 


Fig. 17 shows a group of starch grains from the root 
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’ The grains of rhapontic rhubarb, Fig. 20, appear to’ 
be smoother and to average somewhat smaller than 
those of the official species. The hilum is, also, so far as 
these observations have extended, more commonly 
fissured. The differences, however, between the two 
starches are not of a pronounced character, and fur- 
ther study is required, and the comparison of a large 
number of specimens before it can be stated with 
positiveness that these characters can be relied on for 
distinguishing the drugs. 

Rumex crispus, although not distantly related to 
rhubarb, has starch grains of quite a different char- 
acter. (See Fig. 21.) The grainsare mostly smooth, 





Fic. 19.—STarcH or RuEuM. 


much elongated, ellipsoidal, having a central or sub- 
central nucleus. Running lengthwise of them, along 
the center, isa darker streak; it is usually simple, 
but sometimes branching. The cross of polarization 
is extremely oblique, as shown in a. 

In the root of piper methysticum the starch is abun- 
dant in the cortex and medullary rays. The grains 
are large, spherical or spheroidal, with the hilum cen- 


Fic. 20.—STARCH OF RHEUM RHAPONTICUM, 
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tral or somewhat eccentric, and in the larger grains 
usually distinctly radiately fissured. On the larger 
sized grains, also, one or more concentric markings are 
visible. Double grains are not infrequently found, 
but the majority are single. a, Fig. 22, shows a grain 
as seen by polarized light. 

Fig. 23 shows a group of grains from the root of as- 
clepias. The grains are small, rounded, sometimes 
double, treble or quadruple, with a central hilum, 
about which is an area optically less refractive than 
the peripheral portion of the grain. After the grains 
have begun to swell, under the action of potassium hy- 
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drate, or sometimes without the aid of any reagent, 
one concentric circle may be seen about the nucleus. 
The starch of symphytum is illustrated in Fig. 24. 
It consists of small sized spherical or spheroidal grains, 
witha central, usually angularly fissured hilum, and 


4) 


Fic. 21.—STARCH OF RuMEX CRISPUS. 


showing but rarely any concentric markings. Double 
and hemispherical grains are not rare. Thehilum and 
fissures are faint and often quite invisible until incipi- 
ent swelling is produced by the action of potassium 
hydrate. 





Fic. 22.—STARCH OF PIPER METHYSTICUM. 


The starch of masterwort, Fig. 25, is quite small 
grained, and the grains are also usually spherical or 
spheroidal, with a central or sub-central hilum and 
faint concentric markings. The hilum is sometimes, 
though rarely, faintly fissured in a radial manner. 





Fic. 23.—STARCH OF ASCLEPIAS. 


The starch of apocynum, Fig. 26, is composed of me- 
dium-sized grains, which are occasionally nearly 
rounded, more commonly somewhat elongated, and 
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rarely very considerably elongated, as shown ina. In 
the smaller grains the hilum appears as a minute, 
round spot, at or near the center. In the larger, its 





Fic. 24.—STARCH OF SYMPHYTUM. 


position is usually marked by a dark, curved line. The 
double character of some of the elongated grains is 





Fic. 25.—STARCH OF MASTERWORT. 


shown by the polariscope. (See a.) Many of the grains 
are multiple, as shown in 4. 





Fic. 26.—STARCH OF APOCYNUM. 
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Uniformity in Prescription Prices.* 


A paper recently appeared in the AMERICAN Druc- 
GIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD on this subject. 
We reproduce it in this issue of the Review. 

It is doubtless a subject in which both the pharma- 
cist and the public are interested. 

The arguments of the writer of the paper referred to 
are not without weight, but we do not believe that even 





*Editorial in The Pacific Drug Review, August, 1893. 


an approximately uniform price-scale for prescriptions 
could be decided upon. 

The trade of each pharmacy, both in quantity and 
quality, must of necessity govern the prices charged 
for prescriptions, and the conditions as to rent and 
kindred expenses of each pharmacy will naturally be 
taken into consideration. 

Not only do these conditions differ in different sec- 
tions of our country, but the differences are frequently 
as great in different localities of the same city or State. 

The writer has made this observation from many 
years of personal identification with pharmacy in vari- 
ous sections of the United States, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. His experience strengthens the be- 
lief as above expressed, that a uniformity in prices sug- 
gested in the above mentioned paper, is not only 
impracticable but impossible, and that such a move- 
ment would not receive the support of one pharmacist 
in fifty. 

It is doubtless well to have such a scale as suggested 
in each individual pharmacy for the guidance of the 
numerous employees of the establishment, each scale 
arranged according to the demands of the situation in 
each individual case. At the same time such scale 
would, in all probability, be absolutely worthless in 
another pharmacy but a few blocks distant. 

The proposition that on all copies of a prescription 
given to customers the prices charged for the same be 
marked in plain figures, is certainly an excellent one. 
As a result of this, however, it is altogether likely that 
some unprincipled druggist would take advantage of 
the same by charging a lower price than previously 
paid in order to affect the confidence of his customer 
in the other pharmacist. As it is, if he is unable tu as- 
certain the price previously charged, in compounding 
a prescription from the copy itself, it is the invariable 
custom to make a price so low that it will certainly be 
under that charged for the original. 

Of the two evils we should prefer the former, as there 
would be an opportunity for pharmacists who desire to 
do so to protect each other, and at the same time secure 
a satisfactory price for such prescription. 


_ 
oe 





Differentiation Between Piperazinand Albumen 
in Urine.—Some time since it was announced by Dr. 
Roerig that the appearance of albumen in the urine 
followed the administration of piperazin. Dr. Biesen- 
thal states ( Zherap. Monatsheft) that this is incorrect, 
the error arising from the fact that the supposed 
albumen precipitated by picric acid was in reality 
piperazin, itself precipitated as piperazin picrate. One 
part of piperazin dissolved in 20,000 of water yields a 
decided precipitate with picric acid. Within four 
hours after ingesting 1.5 grammes [22 grains] of 
piperazin, the precipitate thrown down by picric acid 
amounts to one-fifth of the volume of the acid used. 
Under the microscope this precipitate shows the 
characteristic six-sided groups of crystals To further 
establish the identity of the piperazin picrate add 
hydrochloric acid to it, agitate the mixture with ether 
to remove the picric acid and add potassio-bismuth- 
iodide solution when the piperazin will form the 
characteristic microscopic double iodo-bismuth salt. 
The piperazin can also be detected in the urine itself 
by first acidifying with hydrochloric acid and adding 
the potassio-iodo-bismuth iodide solution. Albumen 
may be detected in the presence of piperazin by the 
use of acetic acid for instance. In acidified urine 
albumen coagulates and the coagulum is permanent in 
either heat or cold; while the crystalline precipitate 
of piperazin picrate disappears on heating to reappear 
on cooling. 
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Pharmaceutical Progress 


Iodoform-salol is a solution of iodoform in melted 
salol, which crystallizes on cooling It has been used 
by Reynier and Wall (Zherap. Blatter, 1893, 233) asa 
disinfectant for injection into fistulous processes and 
suppurating cavities. 


Spiegler’s albumen reagent has been modified 
so that it is even a more delicate test for albumen, de- 
tecting 1 in 350,000, Its composition: Mercuric chlo- 
ride, 2.0; tartaric acid, 1.0; distilled water, 50.0, and 
glycerin, 5.0.—Pharm. Centralhalle, 1893, 424. 


Preservation of Eggs.—A writer in the Apotheker 
Zeitung states that he finds it possible to preserve eggs 
in a fresh condition by packing them in shavings in a 
stone vessel and filling up the vessel with paraffin oil. 
Eggs so treated were found perfectly fresh after being 
immersed for several months. 


How to Use Wood Tar.—Dr. Ed. Stern advises 
( Therap. Monat.) that, before using, wood tar be allowed 
to stand for several weeks and that the upper two- 
thirds, which will be found lighter, be poured off and 
used for making spirit of tar, etc. He claims that it 
is much the more valuable portion. 


Reduction of Zinc in the Wet Way.—Crude 
zinc oxide is boiled in a concentrated solution of mag- 
nesium chloride undera pressure of 2 to 3 atmospheres, 
and the solution then electrolysed. The free zinc pre- 
cipitates and the magnesium oxychloride formed is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and used again (/ndustrie 
Blitter). 


Solution of Salicylic Acid.—M. Jaudon prepares a 
concentrated solution of this acid by dissolving eight 
grammes in twenty-four grammes of alcohol of 90° 
strength. He then dissolves four grammes of borax in 
eight of neutral glycerin, mixes the two solutions, and 
adds sufficient distilled water to make one hundred 
grammes. An eight per cent. solution of the acid is 
thus obtained (2&4. de pharm. [3], v., 341). 


Effect of Senna and Rhubarb on Urine Tests.— 
Jung has noted (Pharm. Zeit.) that after the ingestion 
of rhubarb or senna the urine gives the bismuth re- 
action for sugar. In the Pharmaceutische Centralhalle 
it is stated that urine passed after the administration of 
rhubarb reduces both Nylander’s and Knapp’s solutions 
and decolorizes Fehling’s solution without causing pre- 
cipitation. 


New Process for Saccharated Oxide of Iron.— 
The following is proposed by Keutmann (/xt, Pharm. 
General Anz): Dissolve ferrous sulphate in water, pre- 
cipitate with diluted ammonia water, having the bottle 
filled to the stopper. Stop tightly and allow to settle; 
draw off the supernatant water by means of a siphon 
and fill immediately with hot water, repeating the 
operation until the wash water no longer gives a sul- 
phate reaction. Then place the precipitate in a porce- 
lain dish containing the pulverized sugar, warm, add a 
small quantity of alkali and oxidize the ferrous oxide 
with hydrogen peroxide. 


As Antidote for Hypochlorites, such as Javelle 
water, Labbaraque’s solution, etc. Carles ( 7herap 
Blatter) recommends solutions of neutral sodium sul- 
phite or hyposulphite. Ammonium chloride or sul- 
phate also decompose hypochlorites at the tempera- 
ture of the body. In case of these salts not being ob- 
tainable Carles recommends that the patient drink 
urine, the urates in which act as an antidote to the 
hy pochlorites. 


Papain.—It is found by Sittman (Minch. med. Woch.) 
that one centigramme of papain suffices to change ten 
grammes of coagulated white of egg, mixed with one 
hundred c.c of water at a temperature of 40° to 45°, 
into an opalescent milky fluid in the course of two 
hours, no free albumen remaining. The action is the 
same, whether the medium be alkaline or faintly acid. 
Taken in doses of from three to five centigrammes, 
made into a thin paste, directly after each meal, when 
the large proportion of albuminous matter was con- 
sumed, cessation of pain is said to have been caused in 
acute gastritis after two or three doses. . 

Nature of the Staining Process of Vegetable 
Tissues.—It has long been a matter of controversy 
whether the coloring of cellulose fibers by staining re- 
agents is dependent on achemical process or merely on 
a mechanical union of the particles of the pigment 
with those of the cellulose. Herr G. Spohn has at- 
tempted to set this question at rest by acareful micro- 
scopical examination of cotton-wool stained by mineral 
pigments He found no change whatever in the struct- 
ure of the fiber itself. Even when the fibers were 
macerated before staining with alizarin, they acted 
simply as a carrier of the pigment, on which the 
macerating fluid acts chemically. In al! cases, accord- 
ing to these observations, the combination of the pig- 
ment with the fiber depends entirely on purely 
mechanical causes (Dingler’s Polytechn. Journ., 1893, 
Heft9. Through Pharm. Journ). 


Determination of Diastase in the Leaves and 
Stems of Plants.—While the majority of physiologists 
believe that the conversion of starch into sugar is al- 
ways the result of the action of a diastase ferment, 
Professor Wortmann has maintained the contrary. 
M. St: Jentys now attempts to explain the failure of 
Wortmann to find diastase in the aqueous extract of 
leaves and stems on the following grounds. It is prob- 
able, he considers, that the diastase is formed only in 
small quantities, as it is required for the conversion of 
starch into sugar. The presence of tannin in the 
aqueous extract causes the precipitation of the starch, 
which is then acted on only with great difficulty by 
diastase, and the tannin also precipitates the diastase 
itself. Finally, diastase possesses only a very feeble 
power of diffusion, and therefore, when contained 
within cells, only passes into the solution after the 
complete destruction of the cell-walls, and in company 
with the tannins, which then precipitate it (Verhand/. 
Akad. Wiss. Krakau, 1893, 47 pp. Through Pharm. 
Journ). 
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Oleum Terebinthine.—Chas. T. P. Fennell, ina 
paper presented at the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation meeting, after quoting the pharmacopceial re- 
quirements, says that neither the specific gravity, the 
flash test, nor qualitative tests for usual impurities are 
of much value because of the ingenuity and variety of 
adulterations. The most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained by fractional distillation and examination of the 
color, odor, density, etc., of the fractions. The only con- 
stant factor for purity isthe boiling point, the pure oil 
boiling between 156° and 162°C., anddistilling com- 
pletely below 180°C. Fora general practical test the 
following is recommended: Float a watch crystal 
containing 5 c.c. of turpentine upon boiling hot 
water for fifteen minutes; a ponderable residue 
indicates impurity, which may be resin, petroleum or 
paraffin oils. 

Testing of Cocaine Hydrochloride.—One of the 
most useful means of identifying and ascertaining the 
purity of alkaloids and their salts is the melting point, 
and in the case of cocaine salts it is especially useful. 
There are, however, great discrepancies in the state- 
ments to be found in various works. Thus, for in- 
stance, the melting point of cocaine hydrochloride is 
given as 181°.5 C. in the Italian Pharmacopeeia, as well 
as by Beilstein and in Schmidt’s “ Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry.” In Watts’ “ Dictionary ” the melting poiut 
of this salt is said to vary between 181° and 185° C. 
Hesse gives 185°-186° (Pharm. Journ , [3], xxi., 1,110). 
In a paper read at a meeting of the Berlin Pharmaceu- 
tical Society, Dr. Kinzel has recently expressed the 
opinion that all these data are too low for pure cocaine 
hydrochloride, and that a well purified cocaine hydro- 
chloride should have a melting point of from 201° to 
202° C, This is so very much in excess of any previous 
observations that there is reason to think the statement 
must be due to some mistake, or that the numbers 
given are misprints.—(Pharm. Centralh., xiv., 38. 
Through Pharm. Jour.) 

To Coat Pills with Salol.—It has occurred to Dr. 
G. Oeder independently of the prior suggestions of 
Ceppiand of Yvou, that salol would be a good coating 
for pills intended to act on the bowels alone and not in 
the stomach. He recommends the following method 
of procedure: Place in a corner of a shallow dish 
with walls not too thick, such, for instance, as an en- 
ameled iron developing tray or a shallow evaporating 
dish; about 1 to 1.5 grammes (15 to 23 grains) of salol. 
Warm the entire bottom of the vessel gently and at 
40° C. the salol will form an obaginous colorless fluid. 
Still holding the vessel over the flame throw thirty of 
the pills to be coated into the melted salol. This is 
done before removing from the flame so as to prevent 
the sudden chilling and consequent crystallization of 
the salol. Now remove and roll the pills about rapidly 
in the vessel blowing on them the while, and preventing 
their sticking together by the rapid agitation of the 
vessel. In about a minute or less the salol will be 
firmly attached to the pills. If the coating is not thick 
enough the process may be repeated. Ordinarily for 
pills of the usual size 0.6 gramme (9g grains) of salol 
are sufficient coating for 30 pills, the amount of coating 
being determined by weighing the pills before and 
after coating them. 


The Detection of Alkalies in Cacao.—The several 
alkalies are used by different manufacturers to render 
their cacao preparations soluble, hence the determina- 
tion of their presence is of interest. Stutz states 
(Zeitschrift fiir Aug. Chemie) that pure cacao has a 
small proportion of ash which does not effervesce on 
the addition of anacid. An addition of soda or of 
potassa will be indicated by strong effervescence. The 
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aqueous extract of pure cacao contains about one- 
third of the quantity of the totalash of the cacao. If 
fixed alkalies have been added, they will be extracted 
in the water and raise the percentage of ash contained 
therein. Pure cacaos contain less than o.1 per cent. 
of nitrogen as ammonia. If ammonium carbonate 
has been used in the manufacture, it will be found to 
contain more than 0.25 per cent. of nitrogen as am- 
monia. To examine cacao powder for ammonia, ten 
grammes are placed in an Erlenmeyer flask of about 
750 cubic centimeters’ capacity, 200 cubic centimeters 
of water, and a sufficient quantity of burned magnesia 
added. This mixture is boiled for twenty minutes, 
and the vapor is received in titrated sulphuric acid. :q 


Papoid in Consumption.—Dr. E. A. Wood, writing 
in The Pittsburgh Medical Review, says he has employed 
papoid in ozena, ulcers of the larynx, and in ulcers and 
cavities in phthisis pulmonalis. He used the drug, 
first by insufflation, but latterly by using the glycerole 
of papoid by the atomizer. Since the eight months of 
trial he states that he has been more and more con- 
vinced of its efficiency in the lesions named. 

The treatment followed is: rst. Bromide of gold and 
arsenic internally, ten drops in water before meals. 2d. 
Depress the tongue that the spray of papoid may 
thoroughly reach all parts of the larynx. 3d. Cause 
the patient to breathe deeply that the drug may reach 
all parts of the bronchioles. 4th. Employ the spray 
for at least ten minutes at each sitting. 5th. Use the 
spray morning and evening. 

If there is no ulcer the papoid can do no good used 
asaspray. To obtain the best results the glycerole 
should be diluted with an equal amount of alcohol. 

When papoid is used as a digestive ferment in cases 
of consumption where there is debility, weak diges- 
tion, and the suspicion of congested mucous patches, 
the drug should not be given in concentrated form, 
lest it dissolve the weakened tissues. In that case in- 
corporate the papoid with the food before it is eaten. 
Sometimes it is better to partially prepeptonize the 
food. 


Paraffinum Molle.—There has always been con- 
siderable mystery as to the origin of vaseline and similar 
preparations of petroleum, especially in regard to what 
the “residues” are from which they are made, Pro- 
fessor S. P. Sadtler, of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, in his article on American petroleum con- 
tributed to Thorpe's Dictionary of Technical Chemistry, 
throws light on the matter. The residues in question 
are what remains in the still after the burning oils, or 
lighter fractions, are distilled off 7 vacuo without crack- 
ing. By “cracking” is meant the process in which the 
heavy oils are distilled at a high temperature, the con- 
densed vapor being returned again to thestill. In this 
process the heavy oils are split up, and a larger yield of 
burning oil is obtained. Distillation i vacuo is carried 
out by the use of superheated steam instead of direct 
firing. The heavy or reduced oils thereby obtained as 
a residuum are either brought into the market at once 
without further treatment, or after a bone- black filtra- 
tion. This production ot filtered oils is usually com- 
bined with the manufacture of vaseline or of petro- 
latum, as it is now known in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. 
Taking a vacuum residuum as the raw material, this is 
melted and run on to filters of fine granular well-dried 
bone-black. The filters are either steam-jacketed orare 
placedin rooms heated by steam-coils to120°F. orhigher. 
The first runnings are colorless ; and all up to a certain 
grade of color go to the manufacture of vaseline. Be- 
yond that the filtrate is known as “filtered cylinder- 
oil” and is used as a lubricant exclusively.—Chemis. 
and Druggist. 
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Papain.* 
By FREDERICK Davis, B.Sc. 


Papain is the active principle of the Carica papaya 
or papaw tree. This plant, a native of South Amer- 
ica, West Indies, and other parts enjoying a tropical 
temperature, I am informed by Mr. Jackson, A. L. S., 
of Kew, varies in height from five to twenty feet, ac- 
cording to age. It is of an herbaceous character, and 
when well founded bears a plentiful and continuous 
supply of fruit. 

The cylindrical trunk is simple, and bears at the 
summit a tuft of palmately lobed leaves. 

The stameniferous flowers are arranged in a race- 
mose manner, whilst the pistillate flowers are for the 
most part sessile. 

The plant is dicecious, belonging to the Passiflore. 
The trunk and leaves abound ina milky juice, which 
possesses the power of rendering the toughest meat 
tender in a very short period of time. 

The fruit termed the “ papaw” is employed by the 
natives in a variety of ways, in its unripe state being 
boiled and used as a vegetable, and in its ripe state 
eaten as dessert. The leaves are used in washing in the 
place of soap. Papain may be prepared from the 
juice of the plant by treating with alcohol, dehydrat- 
ing the resulting precipitate and extracting with 
water, preferably at a temperature from 36° to 40° C, 
The commercial varieties differ largely, not only in 
color and appearance, but to a great extent in proteo- 
lytic action. The color varies from light brown to 
nearly white, and I have observed generally the more 
nearly colorless the sample the greater its activity. 
Papain is an albuminoid body, but differs from pep- 
tones in the fact of not yielding a precipitate with 
either acetate of lead or perchloride of mercury. 

As previously stated the commercial samples of pa- 
pain vary considerably. I therefore considered it 
necessary to subject some of these to dialysis, thus ob- 
taining the active principle in a fairly pure state. It 
may be on this account that past researchers obtained 
such varying and conflicting results. 

If a larger quantity of water be employed in experi- 
menting with the same quantity of papain and dried 
fibrin or albumen, it will be found to influence the 
final results very markedly, also that witha larger 
quantity of water, a smaller quantity of the same 
sample of papain and the same quantity of fibrin a dif- 
ferent digestive result is arrived at, the temperature 
being maintained throughout at 35° C. 

Albumen was employed in the following instances, 
being more reliable for experimental purposes than 
dried fibrin. 

EXPERIMENT NO, I. 


3 grammes 


Beem 38 hours at 35° C. 
NEUTRAL SOLUTION. 
Result: 
SNC 5 s'c sienNNah sabwromaaceenc cans selon seh See enawesey Meade 1678 
DEE acanenee ashes sonun enc: csumaseshaisecocsesecwcaeces® ee 
EXPERIMENT NO. II. 


Albumen ; 3 grammes 
Papain ... .25 gramme 
Distilled water.. oes 10020; 


Digested 48 hours at 35°C. 


NEUTRAL SOLUTION. 
Result: 


Digested 
Residue 
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EXPERIMENT NO. III, 


Albumen 3 grammes 
MMU ins ann bent sth beens dhs sudeins se ddebpedel ong badseseie -3 gramme 
EA GOCOCIIONIC ACID 6 65. 00. cccceccascicccccebecdeesetccasccs ( ans: a cent.) 
ater to 
Digested 48 hours. Temperature 35° C. 
Result: 


Digested 
Residue... 


EXPERIMENT NO, IV. 


erg seeseeeee eeeeee 816610 0is\4:0. 0600.0 0a ha celesesienilaceaess 3 grammes 
Pa -3 gramme 
+050 per cent.) 


Digested 48 hours. Viibnaibeah 6° <. 
Result: 
Digested 
Residue eccccessceeeee 3 Qrammes 
With a higher percentage of acid the results com- 
pare with the last experiment, namely, no conversion 
into peptones whatever. The presence or absence of 
peptones was ascertained by the coppertest. With 
regard to digestion in alkaline solution, papain is 
found to increase in proteolytic action if the alkalinity 
is not above 0.25 percent., carbonate of soda being em- 
ployed for the purpose. 


EXPERIMENT, NO. V. 


3 grammes 
. .3 gramme 
(0.25 per cent.) 


Digested 48 hours. Temperature 35° C. 
Result: 
Diges‘ed 
Residue 
EXPERIMENT NO, VI. 
3 grammes 
.3 gramme 


(0.20 per cent.) 
500 C.C. 


W 
Digested 48 hours, Temperature 35° C. 


Result: 
Digested 
Residue 


Digestion takes place in media containing a much 
larger percentage of sodium carbonate, but in no way 
approaching the above results. The action of papain 
with milk is in every respect in ratio with the fore- 
going results, but the fat is not in any way emulsified, 
excepting of course to the extent of the alkalinity of 
the medium. Recapitulating we find papain to be ac- 
tive as a digestive in neutral and weakly alkaline 
media, but its action entirely stopped by the presence 
of .o50 per cent. of hydrochloric acid. ‘ 

Statements have been made that “papain” is capa- 
ble of digesting living tissue and an experiment is 
quoted in Christy’s ‘ New Commercial Plants and 
Drugs” (No. 8) where Professor Finkler says he found 
certain preparations of papain to dissolve living frogs 
and worms. I have experimented largely in this di- 
rection and can say positively the frogs were in no 
case digested; death occurred, and the amphibean de- 
composed, but no peptones were formed. In fact the 
acid developed in the dermis of the frog is sufficient 
to prevent the action of papain. Papain appears to 
act as a poison to the frog. The creature will not live 
for long ina solution of papain, but decomposition 
certainly does not take place until after the death of 
the animal. I think, therefore, nothing further need 
be said upon this point. 

With regard to the products of fermentation by the 
action of papain upon proteids, I have found undoubt- 
edly a resemblance to that of trypsin, and by following 


- 
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the suggestions of Dr. Sidney Martin, of University 
College, proved positively the formation of various 
amido-acids, tyrosine, and leucine, and by further de- 
composition indol was produced. 

In conclusion I have to thank not only Dr. Sidney 
Martin for most valuable suggestions, but also Messrs. 
Christy and B. Kiihn for samples of papain and speci- 
mens of the fruits. 
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Th2 Determination of the Action of Diastase on 
Starch.* 


By D. B. Dort, F.R.S.E. 


The action of diastase on starch is employed ana- 
lytically for two purposes: (1) the determination of 
diastase (or rather of diastasic power, as the molecular 
weight of diastase is unknown) and (2) the determina- 
tion of starch. For the former purpose it is most usual 
to allow a known weight of the diastasic solution to act 
on a known amount of starch paste at a certain tem- 
perature until the mixture ceases to give a blue color 
with iodine ; while forthe second purpose it is custom- 
ary after a similar operation to determine, by means 
of Fehling’s solution, the amount of sugar formed, it 
having been ascertained that for a particular tempera- 
ture the proportions of sugar and dextrin are practi- 
cally constant. The work of C. O'Sullivan in this 
department is specially well known. He found that 
by the action of diastase on starch solution at the 
temperature of 63° C. the starch was apparently 
entirely converted into maltose and dextrin, according 
to the equation— 

C,,H,,0O,,+H,O — C.0,4+0C, 8.0... 

The same proportions are formed at temperatures 
near 63°, but for much lower or higher temperatures 
the equation varies. Wherefore it might fairly be 
assumed that by acting on starch solution with dias- 
tasic solution at 60°-65° for a certain time the diastase 
strength would be correctly estimated by determining 
the amount of maltose formed. Two objections 
occur to the use of the iodine method: (1) it would 
be difficult to make sure that the starch solution was 
homogeneous throughout, and so long as any particles 
remained unconverted by the diastase the blue color 
would be developed by iodine ; (2) that the end reac- 
tion with iodine is not very sharp, the blue color 
passing to violet and the latter changing to red-brown 
which in turn gradually disappears. On the other 
hand the reaction of maltose with Fehling’s solution is 
well defined, so that, ceteris paribus, the determination 
of the quantity of maltose formed would seem the 
best way of determining diastase. 

The experiments next described may help to eluci- 
date the question. 

1, The starch solution was in this, as in other cases, 
prepared by heating 20 grammes of arrowroot with 
800 c.c. of water, and diluting to one liter. The starch 
is probably only ina state of quasi solution, not in 
true solution ; the same holding good of other colloid 
bodies. The malt extract solution was prepared by 
dissolving and diluting 5 grammes of extract to 
100 c.c.; 5 c.c. of this solution were allowed to react 
with 4oo c.c. of the starch solution for half an hour at 
55°-58° C., 10 c.c. of strong soda solution being then 
added, and the whole diluted to 500c.c. This was 
then added to 10 c.c. of boiling Fehling’s solution, and 
the amount required to completely reduce noted ; 21.5 
c.c, were required. 

2. The same experiment was repeated, using the 





* Read before the British Pharmaceutical Conference, Nottingham, 1893. 
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same starch solution. The amount required to reduce 
was again found to be 21.5 c.c. 

3. The same experiment was performed, but in place 
of starch solution, which had been heated just suffi- 
ciently to gelatinize, the starch solution was boiled for 
forty minutes. The amount of extract solution re- 
quired to reduce was 39.0 C.c. 

4. In this experiment a fresh malt extract was used, 
and the starch gelatinized at 93°-95° C. The test was 
made with the freshly prepared starch paste. 
Amount required to reduce the copper solution was 
33-0 C.C. 

5. Identical with No. 4, except that the starch solu- 
tion prepared at 93°-95° was kept for forty-eight hours 
before use. The amount required to reduce was 
42.5 C.C. 

6. Malt extract solution prepared and experiment 
conducted as before described, and the starch solution 
prepared at go°-95° C. Required to reduce Fehling’s 
solution, 36.0 c.c. 

7. Same in all respects, except that only half the 
quantity of extract was used in the reaction. Re- 
quired to reduce, 73.5 C.c. 

8. Same as experiment No. 6, but in this case the 
starch solution was boiled for twenty minutes. It re- 
quired to reduce the Fehling, 57.0 c.c. 

g. 125 c.c. of starch solution, as in No. 6, was di- 
gested at 38° C. (100° F.) with 5 c.c. of the extract 
solution, and the point noted when it ceased to give 
any distinct color with iodine. Time required was 
thirty-four minutes. 

10. Same as No. g, except that the starch solution of 
No. 8 experiment was employed. Time required was 
thirty three minutes. 

Il. 125 c.c. of starch solution was digested with 5 c.c. 
of the extract solution at about 57° C. until no reaction 
was given by iodine. Time required was fifteen min- 
utes. 

12. Same experiment as No. 11, but digestion was 
conducted at a temperature of 36°-38° C. Time re- 
quired was about thirty minutes. 

Other experiments were tried, but it would only 
complicate the question to give further details. The 
experiments No. 1 and No. 2 show that when the same 
starch solution is employed, the results obtained by 
estimating the maltose are constant. The experi- 
ments Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 8 show that serious variations 
are caused in the amounts of maltose indicated, by the 
use of starch solutions prepared in different ways ; the 
general rule being that when the starch solution has 
been well boiled, the amount of maltose indicated is 
much less than when the starch solution has been pre- 
pared at a temperature just under boiling It may 
be noted here that the starch solution, even when fully 
boiling, did not attain the temperature of 1tco°, but 
only 98° (uncorrected). The experiments Nos. 6 and 7 
show that the mass of diastasic matter employed does 
not appreciably affect the result (within limits at least) 
when excess of starch is present. The experiments 
Nos. 9 and ro indicate that the iodine method gives 
practically concurrent resuits, whether the starch has 
been gelatinized at the higher or lower temperature. 
These results would seem to show thata slightly boiled 
starch solution favors the formation of maltose, while 
a thoroughly boiled solution favors the formation of 
dextrin. The experiments 11 and 12 confirm what has 
been previously stated as to the more rapid hydrolysis 
of the starch at the higher temperature, and show 

the importance of giving the conditions of experiment, 
when stating the diastasic value of a malt extract. 

The general conclusions are : 

1. That the diastasic value cannot be accurately 
determined by the amount of maltose formed, unless 
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the starch solution is always prepared in the same 
way. 
4 That there would be great difficulty in fixing a 
standard method for the preparation of starch solution, 
such as would insure a constant result with the same 
proportion of diastase. 

3. That as the method of determining diastase by 
testing for unaltered starch and erythro-dextrin with 
iodine is not appreciably affected by the manner in 
which the starch has been gelatinized, that process 
must be regarded as the best at present known. 

4. That by the action of malt extract on starch solu 
tion (2 per cent.) at 40° C., with 1 part of extract to 5 
parts of arrowroot, the mixture should cease to give a 
distinct coloration with iodine after thirty minutes. 

This result was obtained with the malt extract used 
in experiments 11 and 12, and is not an exceptional 
result for a good extract. In a recently published arti- 
cle the writer states that he had never found a liquid 
malt extract of any diastasic value. This does not 
accord with my experience, as I have on several oc- 
casions examined a liquid extract which had been kept 
for a considerable time, and yet maintained the dias- 
tasic power given above as being indicated by a good 
‘extract of malt. 





Mr. Grierson said he had listened with much in- 
terest to this paper, and if he had gathered its tenor 
aright, Mr. Dott appeared to have altered his mind as 
to the best method of determining the diastasic action 
of malt extract. Last year when he read a paper on 
this subject, he questioned the reliability of the iodine 
method, and considered that the best method was to 
determine the amount of maltuse formed, but now he 
seemed to intimate that the iodine method was the 
most reliable. He said that thirty minutes was the 
time required for malt extract to convert its own 
weight of starch, but with good malt extracts he con- 
sidered ten minutes was quite sufficient, and he had 
examined many in which the process was accomplished 
in five minutes. He saw no difficulty in getting an 
homogeneous starch solution when working with small 
quantities such as were used in these experiments. 
But the kind of starch was most important, and with 
arrowroot starch a good malt extract ought to convert 
its own weight in not more than ten minutes. He 
could corroborate the author’s statement that there 
were many fluid malts in the market which were very 
active. 


oe 
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Alphonse de Candolle. 


The passing away of this famous naturalist receives 
sympathetic notice in Mature. 

Alphonse Louis Pierre Pyramus de Candolle, to give 
him his full name, died on April 4 at his house in the 
Cour de St. Pierre at Geneva, in the eighty-seventh 
year ot his age. His death in a manner closes an 
epoch. With him passes away the last great represen- 
tative of the French school of botanical taxonomy—to 
which, through Bentham, the English was in a great 
measure affiliated—and which had its root in La- 
marck, whom the world in general scarcely realizes as a 
botanist. 

Geneva has long been remarkable as the home of a 
number of families whose members have cultivated 
science with distinction. These are for the most part 
descendants of French Protestants who have emigrated 
from the south of France. Among these the de 
Candolles stand out in pre-eminence ; the third genera- 
tion still sees them in the front rank of the scientific 
world. 
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Alphonse de Candolle’s father, Augustin Pyramus, 
was a man who would have been remarkable in any 
age. Gifted with astonishing energy and enthusiasm, 
a singular power of grasping and co-ordinating large 
masses of detail, his buoyant charm of manner inspired 
even the citizens of Geneva with interest and convic- 
tion in the supreme importance of taxonomic studies. 

The facts to be told of Alphonse de Candolle’s life 
are simple. Born October 27, 1806, at Paris, he took 
the degree of bachelor of science at Geneva in 1825, 
and of doctor of laws with great distinction in 1829. 
The influence of his legal training probably gave an 
impress to his work and character all through life. In 
1831 he began to assist his father in his duties as pro- 
fessor of botany, and he succeeded him in the chair in 
1835. He held it till 1850, when he left it, owing to 
political events. The remainder of his life he passed 
as a private man of science. But during middle life he 
fulfilled with dignity, and not without influence, the 
duties of a citizen which his character and social posi- 
tion in some sort imposed upon him. After serving as 
a member of the Representative Council of Geneva, he 
was a member of the Grand Council from 1862 to 1866. 
He was the first to advocte the “referendum” in 
political affairs ; he exertedahimself to effect numerous 
reforms in economic and sanitary matters ; and by ob- 
taining the use of postage stamps for his canton he 
appears to have paved the way for their general intro- 
duction into Switzerland, 

The earliest and perhaps the best of de Candolle’s 
botanical works is his monograph of the Campanulacea, 
published in 1831. It has stoodits ground more solidly 
than is often the case with the taxonomic work of the 
time, and its conclusions have been in the main 
adopted in the later revision of the order by Bentham 
and Hooker, 

In early life the writings of Humboldt inspired de 
Candolle, as they have done many young men, with 
the impulse to travel. Family circumstances, however, 
forbade it. But the fascination of phyto-geographical 
problems had taken possession of him, and the vast 
assemblage of specific forms which continually passed 
through his hands must have supplied him with in- 
exhaustible food for reflection. 

In 1855 appeared his Géographie botanique ratsonnée, 
which was the most important work of his life. It 
would be impossible in a short space to appreciate 
this justly. It has been complained that it led to no 
direct conclusion ; and it is all but inexplicable that the 
author missed seeing that the immense mass of facts he 
had collected really pointed directly to evolution as 
the key to its explanation. But the character of the 
man is an element which must not be overlooked. 
Essentially in method a statistician, he believed these 
facts, properly marshaled, would evolve their own 
law. But scientific method, like other calculating ma- 
chines, will not evolve more than is implicitly put into 
it. De Candolle, it must be admitted, neither pos- 
sessed nor had much sympathy with that touch of 
imagination akin to inspiration, which by some un- 
conscious cerebral integration sees an even wider 
principle underlying the facts which are contemplated 
than by any method of manipulation can be educed 
from them. But it may be doubted whether a study 
of the distribution problem would ever have led to 
evolution directly. The essence of the Darwinian 
theory was the discovery of a possible, at any rate 
conceivable, modus operandi. This was the result of an 
attack from the biological side. The phenomena ona 
large scale which geographical distribution present 
are too remote from their ultimate cause to immedi- 
ately suggest it ; yet when the principle is grasped they 
are immediately susceptible of deductive explanation 
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In 1880 de Candolle published his Phytographie. 
This is a useful book, indispensable to the taxonomic 
workshop. It elaborates and enforces the admirable 
principles of plant descriptive work laid down by 
Linnzus, which make the study one of no smal] value 
as an educational discipline. The book will always 
have its value as keeping alive an admirable tradition. 

Finally, in 1883, de Candolle published his “ Origine 
des Plantes Cultivées.” This sprang from his prefa- 
tory studies for the Géographie. It is an altogether 
admirable book; not perfect certainly, or complete, 
and faulty perhaps more especially in the difficult mat- 
ter of handling the philological evidence. 

De Candolle was a foreign member of the Royal 
Society of Great Britain, a gold medallist of the Lin- 
nean Society, a D.C.L. of Oxford, and an LL.D. of 
Cambridge ; and the possessor of the order which per- 
haps confers the greatest distinction on a scientific 
man, the “pour /e mérite” of Prussia. 
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The Chemistry of Ipecacuanha * 
By Dr. B. H. Paut anv A. J. COWNLEy. 

Next to opium and cinchona bark, ipecacuanha is 
probably one of the most important drugs included in 
the official materia medica, but its chemical history is 
still very imperfect, and although some of its medicinal 
effects are ascribed to an alkaloid, there is considerable 
doubt whether that is always the case. 

For several months past we have been engaged in 
the endeavor to devise a satisfactory method of extract- 
ing from ipecacuanha the alkaloid which has been re- 
garded asthe active principle of this drug, and to which 
the name of emetine has been applied ; our object being 
to obtain such means of quantitative determination as 
could be relied upon when applied to the examination 
of different samples of the commercial drug or of its 
medicinal preparations. In prosecuting this inquiry 
reference has of course been made to the observations 
of previous experimenters; but instead of deriving 
much assistance from the published statements of their 
results, we have found that they lead to considerable 
uncertainty respecting the chemical identity of the 
substance. Thus, for instance, in the description of 
emetine given by Lefort,f it is stated to be very readily 
soluble in solutions of caustic soda or potash, and that 
in such solutions emetine rapidly undergoes alteration 
by absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere. We have 
found that this is not the case with the alkaloid sup- 
plied by Merck as pure emetine, or with that which we 
have ourselves obtained from ipecacuanha. Even on 
precipitating the base from solutions of its salts with 
caustic alkalies the precipitate formed is not dissolved 
again on adding an excess of caustic alkali. There are 
similar discrepancies between the statements as to the 
physical characters of the alkaloid of ipecacuanha. 
Most authorities describe it as being perfectly amor- 
phous, some state that it is susceptible of crystallization, 
under certain conditions, while others again describe it, 
without any qualification, as having the form of 
“needles” { or “crystals.”§ The statements as to the 
melting point of the alkaloid also differ considerably. In 
addition to these discordant statements, we have found, 
in experimenting with several samples of ipecacuanha, 
that the alkaloid is not homogeneous, but a mixture of 
two or more different substances. 

Under these circumstances it appeared to be prema- 
ture to attempt the determination of emetine, as a 
means of ascertaining the relative value of samples of 
ipecacuanha or of its medicinal preparations, and we 





* The Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions, No. 1,204, p. C1. 
+ FJournal de Pharmacie (4), ix., 244. 
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have therefore directed our attention to the general 
chemical examination of the alkaloid constituents of 
the drug as a necessary preliminary to the endeavor to 
devise some practically applicable method of valuation, 
This inquiry is not yet sufficiently advanced for the 
publication of the results as a whole ; but some points 
which have been made out are of sufficient interest to 
be worth mention in anticipation of a more complete 
account. 

From the examination of a number of different 
samples of ipecacuanha we have ascertained that 
the alkaloid existing in this drug is for the most 
part a perfectly amorphous substance, of marked 
alkalinity, forming definite neutral salts which are 
also amorphous, and, like the base they contain, un- 
crystallizable by any means we have been able to ap- 
ply. Hence it would appear that the want of a simple 
method of obtaining crystallized emetine is likely to 
remain a constant quantity, and that, in point of fact, 
the determination of emetine is at the present time 
only approximatively possible, inasmuch as the sub- 
stance is unknown. 

Further, we have found that this amorphous alkaloid 
is associated with others which are distinctly crystal- 
line and very different from the amorphousalkaloid in 
physical characters. This fact we have established be- 
yond doubt, and we are of opinion that it will serve to 
account for some of the discordant statements which 
have been made in regard to the alkaloid of ipecacu- 
anha. Thus, for instance, it is stated by Kunz,* as 
well as Lefort and Wurtz,+ and Podwysotzki,f{ that al- 
though the substance described by them as emetine 
was generally amorphous, they sometimes obtained the 
alkaloid in the form of distinctly crystalline needles, by 
rapid evaporation of an ether solution. On several oc- 
casions we have observed a similar formation of very 
delicate silky crystals when the ether solution of the 
alkaloid from ipecacuanha was left for some time. 
Sometimes the formation of these crystals took place 
in such a manner that the ether solution appeared to 
become quite solid; but on recrystallization from ether 
the apparently solid mass could be separated into an 
amorphous portion and a crystalline substance that was 
much less soluble and, in proportion as it was purified, 
was found to havea melting point of 90° to 98°C., which 
is very much higher than that given for emetine by any 
observer. Consequently the desideratum of crystalli- 
zation, assumed to be necessary for the determination 
of emetine, would not, if it were attainable, suffice for 
that purpose, since éther alkaloids are present which 
would still have to be separated in order to obtain defi- 
nite results 

The crystalline alkaloid above referred to is very 
much less soluble in ether, chloroform, or benzine than 
the amorphous alkaloid with which it is associated; but, 
as is usual in such cases, it is not until separation has 
been carried to some considerable extent that this dif- 
ference becomes apparent. The quantity of material 
disposed of in the operations of fractional crystalliza- 
tion or precipitation, requisite for separating the alka- 
loids, is so great that very little remains for further ex- 
amination unless larger quantities are operated with 
than we have yet had at our disposal. 

The stem of Brazilian ipecacuanha appears to con- 
tain a small amount of the same amorphous alkaloid 
that is present in the root; but it is accompanied by a 
distinctly crystalline alkaloid. It is very sparingly 
soluble in ether, but separates from the solution on 
slow evaporation in lemon-yellow transparent crystals 
melting above 100° C. When precipitated from the 
solution of asalt by ammonia, it rapidly assumes a 


* Archiv. der Pharmacie [3], xxv., 465. A 
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crystalline form, and on addition of caustic soda it is 
dissolved in the manner stated by Lefort (see supra). 
It forms a neutral hydrochloride which is amorphous, 
and the platinum salt appears to be readily decom- 
posed. 

This alkaloid is present in very much larger propor- 
tions, relatively to the amorphous alkaloid, than it is in 
the ro»t. Consequently it follows that determina- 
tions of the amount of alkaloid, as a whole, inthe stem 
will not correctly express the relations of stem and 
root in regard to theamount of emetine. Evidently no 
inference can be drawn from such determinations as 
to the relative values of those portions of the plant as 
medicinal agents. Before that can be done with any 
degree of certainty it will be necessary to find means of 
separating the alkaloids so that their several amounts 
may be ascertained, and to do that a knowledge of 
their characters must be obtained. With that objectin 
view we are now engaged in preparing such quantities 
of the several alkaloids of ipecacuanha as will admit 
of their chemical characters being studied, so as to 
furnish data for their separation and identification, be- 
sides furnishing material for ascertaining their respect- 
ive therapeutic effects. Meanwhile, however, it must 
be pointed out that, apart from the absence of official 
recognition, there is no ground whatever for the as- 
sumption that ipecacuanha stems possess properties 
which justify their admixture with the roots. So tar 
as anything is known it points in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Another point to which attention is being directed 
is the question as to the relative value of other kinds 
of ipecacuanha, such as, for instance, that of New Gra- 
nada, which is said to be probably derived from a plant 
different from that which yields Brazilian ipecacuanha. 
This Carthagena root is stated to be equal to, if not 
better than, the Brazilian at the present time.g That 
opinion is based upon the amount of alkaloid that has 
been obtained from the Carthagena ipecacuanha, and 
in regard to that point we have found that there is lit- 
tle or no difference between the two kinds. It has 
been assumed that the alkaloid present in this root is 
the same as that contained in Brazilian ipecacuanha. 
There is no distinct chemical evidence that such is the 
case; but in the course of our experiments relating to 
this subject we have at least obtained evidence that 
Carthagena ipecacuanha contains, in addition to a con- 
siderable amount of amorphous alklaoid some propor- 
tion of another crystallizable alkaloid, which presents 
marked differences from the crystalline alkaloid of 
Brazilian ipecacuanha. Until the investigation of this 
material, in regard to the chemistry of its constituents 
and the therapeutic effects they produce, has been 
thoroughly carried out, and it shall have been shown 
that they are identical with those of the Brazilian drug, 
it would, however, be unjustifiable to advocate the sub- 
stitution of the one for the other upon the ground of 
possible similarity of origin or of apparently analogous 
medicinal characters. 

Before concluding it may be useful to refer to some 
of the opinions which have been expressed in regard 
to the striking absence of agreement between the data 
obtained in determinations of the alkaluid in ipecacu- 
anha. Upon the basis of those data very d:ssimilar opin- 
ions have been expressed as to the amount of emetine 
in the drug. While some have taken one percent. as 
the maximum, others have taken 1.6 as the minimum for 
a sample of good quality, and others again have insisted 
that nothing should be recognized as good which does 
not contain at least 25 percent. Placing side by side 
with these differences the different experimental data 
obtained by various operators, which run through all 
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possible gradations between one and upward of, three 
per cent., it is evident either that ipecacuanha root is a 
very variable drug. or that the experimental results must 
have been largely influenced by accidental circum- 
stances. The methods adopted by different operators 
are generally supposed to be chiefly accountable for 
the differences in the results obtained, and the facts we 
have already established as to the existence of distinct 
alkaloids, in regard to which some solvents exercise a 
differentiating action, will perhaps help to account for 
some of the differences between experimental results 
previously. obtained. 

There are, however, other conditions the probable 
influence of which upon the analytical results may be 
traced. It has been assumed that emetine is destroyed 
by the action of heat, and hence the recommendation 
of cold extraction and evaporation at low temperatures. 
We have not found either of these precautions to be 
essential or of importance. The solvents used for ex- 
traction or to be evaporated in concentrating solutions, 
generally resemble ether in being of such a nature that 
no excessive heating need be feared in either of those 
operations. It is rather in the operation of “shaking 
out” that loss of alkaloid is likely to be caused, not by 
its destruction, but as a consequence of particles of the 
precipitated alkaloid being melted and thus rendered 
practically insoluble. The fact that the alkaloid be- 
comes almost insoluble after being melted has been 
pointed out by Kunz, and as its melting point is so low 
there is great risk of loss in this way if the precipitation 
is too rapidly carried out. The assumed decomposing 
action of alkalies has been spoken of as causing low 
results ; but that explanation is inconsistent with the 
fact, mentioned by Kunz, that emetine offers remarka- 
ble resistance to theaction of alkalies. Altogether we 
are disposed to think that in the determination of alka- 
loid in ipecacuanha differences in experimental results 
are not due to the nature of the solvent employed for 
extraction or to the method of operating. It seems 
much more probable that such differences arise from 
the want of preserving, throughout the entire treat- 
ment, conditions which are suited to the characters of 
the material operated upon and of the substance to be 
obtained from it. This appears to be of much greater 
importance than strict adherence to a mere rule of 
thumb procedure. 

Total Mixed Alkaloids. 


No. Root. Stem. 
Tecevcecerersssaseaeeset setts senses eeseseeee 2.02 << 
Dei cwialseisin: eeGaee eco Cheeee Kesngateranenwe 1.95 oa 
PROMEEC CET UT COOCOLE LL OCMC CREE EO ee eer ee 2.14 — 
4, picked 2.12 — 
5, picked _ 0.97 
Pe ere e- 2.08 — 

seeccees 2.03 —_ 
8, picked 2.28 _ 
9, picked _ 1.76 
eee meee reer er eee eet oseseeraas SHFeeeeseseee 2.22 <a 
11, picked _ 1.02 
Mean 2.18 1.25 





So far as we are in a position to form an opinion on 
the point above referred to, from the analytical exam- 
ination of a comparatively small number of samples of 
ipecacuanha, we are inclined to the conclusion that the 
percentage amount of alkaloid in ipecacuanha root 
does not vary very much from 2 percent., as shown by 
the results given in the foregoing table. 

The picked samples consisted entirely of either root 
or stem respectively. The other samples of root were 
operated upon without separating any admixture of 
stem that might be present ; but it was notin any case 
sufficient to affect the result very materially. Two of 
the samples of stem were carefully picked to separate 
any particles of root; but the other sample, No. 9, was 
found, after the analysis had been completed, to contain 
a considerable admixture of portions of root-bark, and 
that circumstance probably accounts for the higher 
amount of alkaloid obtained in that instance. 
















































Medical Notes. 





In Morphine Poisoning, tincture of capsicum, ir 
ounce doses, has been used with success. It is used 
undiluted in enemata and repeavedvas often as neces- 
sary. Stretching of the sphincter ani by means of the 
bivalve speculum, as often as respiration flags, has also 
been practiced.—Worth Carolina Medical Journal. 

For Tuberculosis.—Picot (Deutsche med. Wochen- 
schr., 1893, No. 30, p. 731) recommends a mixture of 
guaiacol and iodoform in sterilized olive oil for injec- 
tion in the treatment of tuberculosis. Every cubic 
centimeter (16 minims) contains 0,01 (0.15 grain) of 
iodoform and 0.05 (0.75 grain) of guaiacol. The mix- 
ture is clear ; its injection occasions no pain, is free from 
danger, and is reputed to have produced the same 
results as tuberculin and other agents, 


Sulphate of Cinchonamine is a new antipyretic 
which is said to have some valuable properties. Le 
Gendre and Beaussenat have employed it in a number 
of cases of erysipelas, giving it by hypodermic injec- 
tion in doses of four and one-half to nine grains. In 
some instances the effect upon the fever was superior 
to that obtained by any otherantipyretic drug; but in 
others it was nil, and it was found necessary to resort 
to cold baths. In two cases the drug caused epilepti- 
form convulsions, an effect which has also been ob- 
served in experiments with it upon animals.—Aedical 
Record. 

Acetic Ether is recommended by B. Krautwig(Cen- 
tralbl. f. Klin-Med.) as a better stimulant than ether. 
It should be administered in doses of half a cubic cen- 
timeter subcutaneously, when it acts as well as cam- 
phor and better than ether itself. Acetic ether (ethyl 
acetate), so the author states, increases the respiration, 
the action of a dose not being evanescent, but reaching 
the height in from fifteen to thirty minutes and then 
gradually decreasing. A small dose of ether (0.8 c.c.) 
stimulates the respiration ; alarger dose (1 c.c.) acts as 
a sedative ; acetic ether, on the other hand, increases 
in stimulant action with the quantity given. 

To Control Hay Fever.—A foreign scientist has ob- 

served that in the Winter a coryza was usually accompa- 
nied with hot ears, which regained their normal tempera- 
ture when the discharge from the nose was established. 
He determined to try a reversed order of effect on the 
hay fever in the Summer, and began accordingly to 
rub his ears until they became red and hot. 
%, It is now the third year that he has been able to lead 
an endurable existence during the hay fever season. 
As soon as the least sensation of fulness in the nose 
appears, there is recognized a certain amount of pallor 
in the ears. A thorough rubbing of the ears, at times, 
even to contusion, has always succeeded in freeing the 
nasal mucous membrane from its congestion. The 
rubbing, however, must be thorough, and repeated as 
often as the least symptom of congestion returns to 
the nose. 

The Human Body Usedasa Medicament.—The 
leaders of the late anti-foreign movement in China 
stirred up their emissaries to hatred of the foreign 
dwellers in their midst by various false accusations. 
Missionaries were charged with bewitching womenand 


children, and murdering them for the sake of their 
hearts and eyes. According to Dr. Macgowan, who has 
lived in China for years, these charges are fartrom pre- 
posterous ; for in that country various portions of the 
human frame are credited with therapeutic properties. 
In the only Chinese authoritative materia medica thirty- 
seven remedies of the kind are given. Human blood, 
taken into the system from another, is thought to 
strengthen it. Of course, this idea is not purely 
Chinese, as Western medicine has its transfusion of 
the blood of others as a last resource in extreme 
hemorrhage. But other Chinese remedies are not else- 
where recognized as efficacious. Thus, human mus- 
cles are supposed to be a good remedy in consump- 
tion, and children mutilate themselves to administer 
their flesh to sick parents. This treatment, too, is 
especially frequent among the /iterati, A graduate, 
finding “the snipping of the skin from his own arm 
too painful, seized a hatchet and cutoff a jointof one 
of his fingers, which he made into broth mixed with 
medicine, and gave to his mother.” The recipient 
must be kept in absolute ignorance of the- potion 
thus prepared, while the operation is never performed 
for an inferior, as by a husband for a wife, or by a 
parent for a child. There is, consequently, a demand 
for portions of the human body, which command a 
certain price; and this fact tempts men to murder 
others that they may obtain the money which will 
be paid for the portions in question.—Medical Record, 


Nitrate of Aconitine in Facial Erysipelas.— 
Tison (Sem. Méd,., August 25, 1893) was first induced 
to use this remedy in 1888, and has employed it sub- 
sequently in every case of facial erysipelas which has 
come under his treatment. The results have been 
highly satisfactory, pain and other symptoms having 
been rapidly subdued, save in two instances, and in 
neither of these could the complications which arose 
be due to the treatment. Although the nitrate of 
aconitine is highly poisonous, and it may be objected 
to by some on this account, if used as now suggested 
the danger of untoward symptoms is very slight. The 
alkaloid is dissolved in a mixture of glycerin, alcohc], 
and distilled water,the mixture having the same specific 
gravity as water and containing 1 milligramme in 50 
minims. Only 2 to 4 milligrammes are required in 
any one case. The method of procedure is as follows : 
According to the condition of the stomach, either an 
emetic or a purgative is administered, immediately 
after which nitrate of aconitine is given in a mixture 
containing 1 milligramme for the twenty hours dosage. 
The affected part is painted with a saturated ethereal 
solution of camphor, which acts as an excellent seda- 
tive. When all signs of inflammation have subsided 
the part is washed with a solution of lysol. 


od 
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Some!New Reactions for Albumin in the Urine. 


The chemical and microscopical examination of the 
urine has long been regarded as an important 
means of diagnosis, and affords indications not only as 
to the interesting anomalies of tissue metamorphosis, 








but of the pathological affections of particular or- 
gans. 

It is well recognized that clinical examination must 
proceed pari passu with the microscopic examination, 
especially when the question to be solved is the differ- 
ential diagnosis between diseases of the kidney and 
other affections. Albuminuria is not necessarily signifi- 
cant of disease of the kidney, for we find albumin in 
the urine when the kidneys are perfectly healthy (fe- 
brile albuminuria), or when the albumin comes from 
some portion of the urinary tract (spurious albuminu- 
ria). 

a every case clinical examin:tion, rapidly executed, 
to demonstrate the presence of albumin is valuable ; 
for if, on repeated examination of the urine, negative 
results are obtained, we may exclude disease of the 
kidney. * It is advisable to trequently repeat the analy- 
sis as in different affections ofjthe kidney (atrophic 
kidney, amyloid degeneration), the albumin may fora 
time disappear. 

Dr. C. Zouchlos reports in a recent issue of Le Progés 
Medical the results of a series of experiments made by 
him in the clinical laboratory of Erlangen under the 
direction of Dr. Fleischer. Dr. Zouchlos confined his 
experiments to other reagents than those mentioned in 
M. Penzoldt’s monograph“ On the Old and New Tests 
for Albumen in the Urine and their Diagnostic 
Value.” 

REACTION OF SULPHOCYANIDE OF POTASSIUM AND 
Acetic AcID AT AN ORDINARY TEMPERATURE.—-Take 
100 c.c. of a ten per cent. solution of sulphocyanide of 
potassium and 2oc.c. of acetric acid, and adda few 
drops tothe urine to be examined. If it contain the 
smallest quantity of albumin a distinct cloudiness is 
at once obtained ; if the urine contain much albumin 
a thick white precipitate is obtained. Any excess of 
the reagent has no effect. All normal urines, that is 
to say, such as are not affected by ferrocyanide of 
potassium and acetic acid, give negative results with 
this reagent. By successive dilutions of urine contain- 
ing albumin he found that this reaction is more deli- 
cate than ferrocyanide of potassium and acetic acid. 
It possesses the advantage of being colorless, so that 
the least cloudiness is more manifest than when ferro- 
cyanide of potassium is employed. The reagent em- 
ployed by him has remained transparent even when 
long kept. If the sulphocyanide of potassium and the 
acetic acid be evaporated together a hygroscopic 
powder is obtained which does not give the albumen 
reaction. The former method must therefore be fol- 
lowed. Succinic acid may be substituted for the 
acetic acid. If to albuminous urine sulphocyanide of 
potassium and a little succinic acid be added a distinct 
cloudiness is obtained, while normal urine remains 
clear. He has been able to assure himself by a long 
series of experiments of the accuracy of this test. 

This react:on possesses the advantage cf being easily 
carried about, the sulphocyanide of potassium and the 
succinic acid being solid. If these reagents be mixed 
in equal proport'ons, and a small portion of the mix- 
ture be added to albuminous urine, an immediate 
cloudiness results with the smallest quantity of albu- 
men. Normal urine gives a ‘negative result. If the 
pulverized mixture be inclosed in gelatin capsules and 
the air be excluded the reaction may be instantly ob- 
tained. (a) If exposed to the air the powder becomes 
humid. He is, therefore, of opinion that sulpho- 
cyanide of potassium and succinic acid isan admirable 
albumin test, and may in this form be conveniently 
carried about. 

In the first place he evaporated in a water-bath at a 
medium temperature ferrocyanide of potassium and 
acetic acid. A powder is thus obtained which is hy- 
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groscopic and consequently cannot be employed. Fi- 
nally, he made a mixture of ferrocyanide of potassium 
and acetic acid, and employed this solution as analbu- 
min test, thus dispensing with the necessity of employ- 
ing the two reagents separately. This solution did 
not prove advantageous, for it became green and opales- 
cent and simulated the presence of small quantities of 
albumenin the urine. On the other hand’ we know 
that perchloride of mercury combined with acids pre- 
cipitates albumin, and this fact led him to other ex- 
periments, 

REACTION OF ALBUMIN WITH PERCHLORIDE OF MER- 
CURY AND Acetic Acip.—If a few drops of a ten per 
cent, solution of perchloride of mercury be added to 
albuminous urine a distinct cloudiness is ottained, 
while in normal urine the cloudiness is hardly vis- 
ible, except in very exceptional cases. If to the urine 
so rendered cloudy by perchloride of mercury a few 
drops of acetic acid be added the precipitate disappears 
if it is not composed of albumin. On the contrary if 
the urine contain albumin, the precipitate persists. A 
mixture of one part of acetic acid and a ten per cent. 
solution of perchloride causes only a cloudiness when 
there is albumin in the urine; this appears immedi- 
ately on the addition of the reagents and does not form 
a deposit, while the addition of the sublimate alone 
causes one. Peptones give no reaction with these 
agents in the proportions above indicated. The same 
applies to uric acid, urea, phosphates. and sugar. 
Further, very concentrated urine does not become 
cloudy on the addition of the sublimate and acetic 
acid, 
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Neuralgia.* 
By A WEST-END PHYSICIAN. 


Now that the neuralgia season is again at hand, it 
imay be worth while to review some questions relating to 
the nature and causes of that most troublesome com- 
plaint, and at the same time to take into consideration 
the best means of relieving it. 


THE SYMPTOM OF NEURALGIA, 


Unlike the majority of diseases, neuralgia has only 
one symptom, but for most people that one is quite 
enough. Milton must surely have had it in his mind, 
if not in his serves, when he wrote— 


But pain is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, and, excessive, overturns 
All patience, 


Needless to say, every pain is not a neuralgia, and, in- 
deed the pain of neuralgia is altogether peculiar—a 
pain sui generis. It is quite unlike the dull throbbing 
pain of inflammation or the depressing sickening pain 
of severe colic, or in short, any other of the many pains 
to which poor human flesh is heir. It is described by 
those who ought to know as sharp and piercing, and 
sometimes so agonizingly severe as to force an involun- 
tary cry from the sufferer. Often it seems to shoot or 
flash from one point to another, and people who have 
studied their anatomy can easily distinguish that it 
follows the course of some nerve or nerves. The pain 
comes and goes; rising rapidly to its severest intensity 
and again as rapidly subsiding. The attacks may last 
from a few minutes to many hours, and after they pass 
off the patient is left with an inexpressible sense of 
utter weariness. The skin over the part is generally 
exquisitely tender for some time, and if it is the scalp 
that has been affected patches of the hair may turn 
white or even fall off. Such, then, shortly, are the 
chief characters of the disease, and we may now tuin 
to 
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TuaE CAUSES OF NEURALGIA. 


Neuralgia, it is said, is the first indication of an en- 
feebled nervous system, and that, in turn, may be due 
to very varied conditions, such as overwork, worry, 
dyspepsia, and so forth. These all bring about pretty 
much the same result. The body as a whole becomes 
depressed and badly nourished, and the nervous sys- 
tem is the first to suffer. It is upon it in mest of us 
that the greatest strain of daily life must fall, and, in 
consequence, it is the first to show signs of break- 
down. Now, we are taught by clinical experience and 
by scientific experiment alike, that the primary change 
produced by weakening nerve-structures is an undue 
sensitiveness or irritability, and in this we have a clue 
tu the cause of neuralgic pains. So long as the nerves 
are up to standard strength, so long they may bid de- 
fiance to all ordinary irritation. But when they fall 
below that standard there is a different story to tell, 
and a mere trifle, even the slightest draught, sets them 
tingling with pain. Thus it is that the advent of 
Winter, with its cold, its damp, its fogs, its gas-lit 
rooms, and its increased business-pressure, is also the 
advent of the neuralgia season. So much for the com- 
mon causes of ordinary neuralgia, but there remain a 
certain number of cases that depend on an entirely 
different class of conditions—upon what is called 
“local irritation,” such as decayed teeth, overstrained 
eyes, and the like. 


THE NATURE OF NEURALGIA, 


The exact nature of neuralgia has yet to be found 
out, but there can be no doubt that it is some alteration 
in the nerve tracts. One circumstance there is that is 
very suggestive. The neuralgic subject is typically a 
thin subject. There are, of course, exceptions to every 
rule, and there are to this. Neuralgia does occur in 
fairly stout people, but very rarely, and when it does 
we believe it can generally be traced to some form of 
“local irritation.” The striking fact remains that 
nearly all who suffer from the disease are very insuffi- 
ciently supplied wit. fat, and fat is one of the most 
important elements in the structure of nerves. A 
nerve-fiber consists of two essential parts—the axis- 
cylinder and its sheath. The axis-cylinder is a long 
wire-like structure continuous throughout the whole 
length of the nerve—say, from the toes right up to the 
brain. Itis the active, sensitive, feeling part, and it is 
along it that the nerve messages are flashed. The 
sheath, or “ white substance of Schwann,” is a thick 
fatty envelope wrapped around the axis cylinder in 
sections and comparable in its nature to the protective 
insulating covering of a telegraph wire. Now, when 
the fats of the body generally are deficient it follows 
almost of necessity that this fatty envelope of the 
nerves will be deficient also. In other words, the sen- 
sitive axis cylinders will be deprived of their normal 
protective covering and left exposed to the sweet mer- 
cies of colds and draughts. It is very significant in 
connection with this that neuralgias do increase with 
the onset of the cold weather, and that they affect 
chiefly the face and head—the parts uncovered by pro- 
tecting clothes. Perhaps even more significant still is 
the fact that, on the whole, the most reliable and effi- 
cient remedy for neuralgia is cod-liver oil. 


THE TREATMENT OF NEURALGIA. 


In treating neuralgia the pain has to be relieved and 
the disease has to be cured. These are by no means 
the same, and it is very important to bear this fact 
clearly in mind. The pain must be relieved as speed- 
ily as possible, and this is accomplished by the use of 


various nervine sedatives. Such sedatives are, how- 
ever, only temporary expedients. They have no effect 
in preventing a return ot the disease, and, indeed, if 
injudiciously used, they may have exactly the opposite 
effect. Before, then, passing on to them it would be 


well to consider the really more important question of. 


THE CURE OF THE DISEASE, 


Put shortly, this is the correction of the causes of 
the neuralgia. The body generally, and the nervous 
system in particular, must be brought up to the proper 
standard of vitality. For this purpose tonics, such as 
iron, arsenic, and strychnine, will be found valuable. 


The diet should be light, but nourishing, and always . 


taken at regular hours. Plenty of sleep, fresh air, and 
out-of-door exercise should be insisted upon. Lastly, 
cod liver oil, or some preparation of it, ought to be 
given, and its use continued for a considerable period. 

Of course, any morbid condition, such as dyspepsia 
or constipation, should be energetically treated, and 
when there is any source of local irritation it must be 
removed at once, if possible. 


THE RELIEF OF THE PAIN, 


Many drugs have been vaunted from time to timeas 
positive cures for the pains of neuralgia. As amatter 
of fact, however, there is no one remedy that is abso- 
lutely certain in its results. What has been found ex- 
cellent in one case will often be quite useless in another 
and apparently precisely similar one. The obvious 
deduction, then, is not to be discouraged when, aftera 
fair trial, one remedy has failed, but simply to proceed 
to give another. Among the external applications, 
belladonna, aconite, and menthol are the most reliable, 
and as examples of internal remedies that will be 
likely to succeed we append a few formulze which we 
have found from practical experience to be useful : 


(1) 
SON UNIO. 5 0n0u enben Wh bs dese sesdccuces non seasdodasasioge 3 iij 
DE MIIER isc 00100 0'p 0s vnvw0 20 0bdeeinnie ed esnbveecsincdone babes 34j 
Ext. glycyrrhiz. liq......sss.secee soccccccccccscscscececescccees ss 
Aq. chloroformi ad........ OT TT ee ot ee vj 


Misce et filtra. 
Sig.: One tablespoonful every four hours till the 


pain is relieved. 


— &) 
Butyl-chloral hyd.......-..sessecccceereccscceeseserecscessesceees 3j. 
SietCOree Big. CRMSCEDIE). 6... < 5s <0nccscwiccccoucsacivsenscesenccess% 3vj 
ERE yer rT 31) 
THREE, MOTRIN... 6 wie 6 5 u'sn'v x 00900600 55000000000 cagenennsveewees 3 ij, 
AGG, 0 0585 0'62)0's 0 0.0.00 5000 000090 8000 62000500005 00000050s005 weeds 3vj 
M. 
Sig.: One tablespoonful every four hours. 
(3) 
ANtiPYFiNi.......cercersecee-cecccccccessrseseesesssceereesescens 3 ij 
EME MMRINB Cans ws pacesegaceo ene’ saeseSSeSbaenatnes Besasetes Zss 





M. 
Sig.: One tablespoonful every four hours. 

(4) 
Eoxalgini.....cccccssccscccccvcecccccccscssecsccccsscscccceces gr. xxiv 
Sacch. lact......-- seeereccescccccess eee oes ccecesceccesccesen QT. Xxiv 
Ess. menth. pip ...----c.secee cee eeweeecresncseceeceesees cece mitj 

Misce bene et divide in partes duodecim. 
Sig. : One powder every four hours. 

(5) 

PheNAacetin.cosee.sss e+ ssececcceceeseossescscsccsssssocesessesees OJ 
Quin, sulph.......ccccseeeecseeeeerereseeeee Crveceeeecsococcccees 3ss 


Misce et divide in pulveres sex. 
Sig. : One every four hours. 





Notes, Queries, and Answers. 
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ing theory to its extremest limits. 













represeit it: 
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Mix. 






of the following formula: 









Venice turpentine 
NI is b> 009 66:08 
Anilireblue..... 8 
Bismarck brown.. 










Dissolve. 
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Therapeutics,” 3d edition, p. 293. 
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We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for informa- 
tion bearing on pharmacy or any of its allied topics, and cordially invite 


When sending for the formula of an unusual, patented or proprietary 
compound, the query should be accompanied with information regarding 
the locality in which it is used, its uses, and reputed effect. When it can 
conveniently be done, a specimen of the label used on packages of the com- 


Tyrotoxicon—J. E. G., Three Rivers, Mich.—In 
the text books tyrotoxicon is vaguely referred to as 
a diamine compound having the chemical formula C, 
H,N, The uncertainty regarding its chemical pro- 
perties does not, however, extend to a knowledge 
of its physiological effects, for Professor Vaughan 
has, by carefully conducted experiments, fully demon- 
strated its poisonous action on man and the lower 
animals. It is the mystery attending its production in 
preparations of milk and cream together with the un- 
certainty regarding its presence there at all that puz- 
zles medical men and chemists. When present in ice 
cream itis thought by some medical men to be pro- 
duced by electrolytic decomposition of the mixture, 
the freezer acting as an electric battery and the mix- 
ture an electrolyte ; but this is surely a case of carry- 


Ingluvin.—J. M. M., Brooklyn.—By the makers in- 
gluvin is claimed to be a pepsin prepared from the 
gizzard of birds, but this is questioned in some quar- 
ters, one experimenter having declared the substance to 
be nothing more than a mixture of pepsin and com- 
mon salt. We have never examined the article and 
are consequently unable to express an opinion. 


Bock Beer Essence.—J. H., St. Louis.—This is a 
flavoring compound used by,some brewers to give a 
heavy flavor to beer. The following is said to fairly 


Re eeP OUND igs. iceasnoahcawawalaeye ad konceeien sucaweced 2 parts 


Ruppert’s Face Bleach.—A. D., Madison.—Recent 
analyses of this article have resulted in the suggestion 


PE OPTOBIVE BUUIIMOUEs 650.060 65.0ccise0 cases os sedee Aa dks aay cena 7% grains 

Tincture of benzoin.........00. Me sae stah GUNS uauaicusw~ cee ae i drachm 

PROBO WACEE CROURH CO MAKE 6.5.6 i5:si50is06cde0ces. senesiccees 8 ounces 
Mix. 


Nubian Blacking.—J.H., New York.—The formula 
specified in the English patent reads as follows: 
SRMMIN in 's/o nlcieis ss vin.s's(510 vic p10 sinieie'e we NOS 654 e-F'nls's (o/5)0'0\clein:0\a's 11 parts 


. ee . we 15 parts 
REE on ate SU ban SREDe Shek ssanbene svar Saeeeeell 926 parts 


Armenian Paper. T.C. O., Chicago, Ill_—Ordinary 
unsized paper is soaked in a solution prepared as fol- 


CFD DONE ONG r'6.5 65 sie ccs vvicscceeences ee EET ier rhe re re 2 
SR UITMERMANA soci aS iniais wivis'se|s 330 Siva S's aie aias San es ede ase o.ucw ces eN 
ae man MORIN SOD ONES 5c 5 sins in:0:s sino 000 's's inte: s/ae 4 <ivseu'e dv useeees Z iss 

DEEMEEE When. :4eeenessaneensam ace ee ee 3 ss 
NE. cnonaeagsSeeena Saree spwheneekeebeucee teeataes see od iij 
I Niiih <.n:5 (ONE Ae anid aes WEA RON Rees ea SROERSA RS oedecbabasend i 


Macerate fora day, then percolateto make 3 oz. 


Salyx Compound. S. C. S., Lindsey, O.—The 
sample which you send is composed of salicylic acid, 
and does not, on a cursory examination, seem to con- 
tain any admixture. The therapeutic action of sali- 
cylic acid is very fully described in Hare’s “ Practical 
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Hair Tonics. F.S. West, Hoboken, N. J—Numer- 
ous recipes for hair tonics have been published from 
time to time in these pages. We are indebted to the 
“Manual of Formule” for a few of the formulas given 
below: 


Bay Rum Tonic. 


BAY SU cciccsescscsicece Kenswnceusetavessentde Stns oes 1oo ounces 
Es cas RORARNE Tocca tens aden eGeeudesnndeeweendeeeses 16 ounces 
Tincture of canthasidescceccercccccccsscccvcccsvecccececes 8 ounces 
Tincture of quil'aja... ....... 8 ounces 


8 ounces 
8 ounces. 


TROBE, WEEE rive. cs cscclc eves 
Orange flower water, ........ 


Mix and filter, if necessary. 


Stimulant Wash. 


RRR IG OB SONIONY o.55 da eadeinisadcsssusiccceveacedgameerasisd 1 drachur 
Tincture of cantharides -..2 drachms ] 
Oil of almonds.... ++.1 ounce 

Liquid ammonia..... +..1 Ounce 

BPTI OE COREG G oi0 <0 cinc ieee enh codec ie 6496) se eceeewaeei 8 ounces 


Mix. “Shake the bottle.” 
Astringent Lotion. 















OO ee et drachm 

TNE Oe ON MNNNON 3 o's a. 9 cvin sad 4c wismenaee acc nceeekos .« drachm 

Tannic acid........ .5 drachms 

ONO OEE ook cicisoseconene Acs essca. novlawewbmide seas +. «23 Ounces 

MUU RUD alesis el Vioreits aah ania “0: 8ne SoM peiracecdes waasceeanbabuwesic 18 Oo nces 
Mix, 


To be rubbed into the roots of the hair daily. 


Erasmus Wilson's Hair Wash. 


RE Oe NRE via eins nic1ss. asd c-daame ainine vans sod cases malana ce 1 drachm 

DOOR MAMEUEE a sce tisacasc:.cswesesiedeccccisastes geen 0 1 drachm 

RIMCEUFE OF CADINATIACS.. 5. occ ccccctseccsse ser sesenacses 1% ounces 

BRN le MON a is: o2s(0:0. a0’ Nal < seaiainais Wes eie cei case oes secs 12 ounces 
Mix, 


Flash Test for Oils. J.C N., New York City.— 
The method of conducting this test is very simple. 
The oilcontained inan open porcelain basin or other ves- 
sel capable of accommodating a thermometer is heated 
on a sand bath, while a burning match or taper with 
the smallest possible flame is held above the oil but 
not allowed to touch it. The temperature of the oil 
is accurately observed, and its flash point determired 
by the temperature at which the vapor ignites. 
Oil, the vapor of which flashes before the mercury 
rises to one hundred and thirty degrees, is dangerous 
to use in lamps designed for household use. Several 
forms of special apparatus have been devised for ap- 
plying the flash test, and where much work of this 
sort is done it is advisable to procure a set of the ap- 
paratus. It consists essentially of a small lamp for 
heating and aspecially constructed copper dish mount- 
ed on a stand, and, of course, accompanied by a ther- 
mometer. 


Chicle Gum.—N. & B.—Chicle is the dried milky 
juice of the Sapota Miiilert. It is also obtained from gther 
trees of undetermined species indigenous to Central 
South America. In this market chicle is found as 
tough and very flexible elastic pieces of a grayish-red 
colorhaving an odor like that of guttapercha which it re- 
sembles and for which it is often subst tuted. It is solu- 
ble in benzine, in warm oil of turpentine and in carbon 
disulphide and melts at, 45° C. In the New York mar- 
ket the substance is handled in a large way by a 
few dealers only, though the jobbing trade can 
supply small quantities. Reference to our wholesale 
prices current will show its present cost from the hands 
of importers in cargo lots. 

The commercial gum requires careful treatment 
before it can be made fit for chewing purposes. It is 
placed in a boiler with sufficient water to completely 
cover it; the water is then raised to the boiling point 
and maintained at this heat until all particles of dirt 
and foreign substances have separated; the lighter 
impurities will float on the surface, while the heavier 
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TaE CAUSES OF NEURALGIA, 


Neuralgia, it is said, is the first indication of an en- 
feebled nervous system, and that, in turn, may be due 
to very varied conditions, such as overwork, worry, 
dyspepsia, and so forth. These all bring about pretty 
much the same result. The body asa whole becomes 
depressed and badly nourished, and the nervous sys- 
tem is the firstto suffer. It is upon it in mest of us 
that the greatest strain of daily life must fall, and, in 
consequence, it is the first to show signs of break- 
down. Now, we are taught by clinical experience and 
by scientific experiment alike, that the primary change 
produced by weakening nerve-structures is an undue 
sensitiveness or irritability, and in this we have a clue 
to the cause of neuralgic pains. So long as the nerves 
are up to standard strength, so long they may bid de- 
fiance to all ordinary irritation. But when they fall 
below that standard there is a different story to tell, 
and a mere trifle, even the slightest draught, sets them 
tingling with pain. Thus it is that the advent of 
Winter, with its cold, its damp, its fogs, its gas-lit 
rooms, and its increased business-pressure, is also the 
advent of the neuralgia season. So much for the com- 
mon causes of ordinary neuralgia, but there remain a 
certain number of cases that depend on an entirely 
different class of conditions—upon what is called 
“local irritation,” such as decayed teeth, overstrained 
eyes, and the like. 


THE NATURE OF NEURALGIA, 


The exact nature of neuralgia has yet to be found 
out, but there can be no doubt that it is some alteration 
in the nerve tracts. One circumstance there is that is 
very suggestive. The neuralgic subject is typically a 
thin subject. There are, of course, exceptions to every 
rule, and there are to this. Neuralgia does occur in 
fairly stout people, but very rarely, and when it does 
we believe it can generally be traced to some form of 
“local irritation.” The striking fact remains that 
nearly all who suffer from the disease are very insuffi- 
ciently supplied wit. fat, and fat is one of the most 
important elements in the structure of nerves. A 
nerve-fiber consists of two essential parts—the axis- 
cylinder and its sheath. The axis-cylinder is a long 
wire-like structure continuous throughout the whole 
length of the nerve—say, from the toes right up to the 
brain. Itis the active, sensitive, feeling part, and it is 
along it that the nerve messages are flashed. The 
sheath, or “ white substance of Schwann,” is a thick 
fatty envelope wrapped around the axis cylinder in 
sections and comparable in its nature to the protective 
insulating covering of a telegraph wire. Now, when 
the fats of the body generally are deficient it follows 
almost of necessity that this fatty envelope of the 
nerves will be deficient also. In other words, the sen- 
sitive axis cylinders will be deprived of their normal 
protective covering and left exposed to the sweet mer- 
cies of colds and draughts. It is very significant in 
connection with this that neuralgias do increase with 
the onset of the cold weather, and that they affect 
chiefly the face and head—the parts uncovered by pro- 
tecting clothes. Perhaps even more significant still is 
the fact that, on the whole, the most reliable and effi- 
cient remedy for neuralgia is cod-liver oil. 


THE TREATMENT OF NEURALGIA. 


In treating neuralgia the pain has to be relieved and 
the disease has to be cured. These are by no means 
the same, and it is very important to bear this fact 
clearly in mind. The pain must be relieved as speed- 
ily as possible, and this is accomplished by the use of 


various nervine sedatives. Such sedatives are, how- 
ever, only temporary expedients. They have no effect 
in preventing a return ot the disease, and, indeed, if 
injudiciously used, they may have exactly the opposite 
effect. Before, then, passing on to them it would be 
well to consider the really more important question of 


THE CURE OF THE DISEASE, 


Put shortly, this is the correction of the causes of 
the neuralgia. The body generally, and the nervous 
system in particular, must be brought up to the proper 
standard of vitality. For this purpose tonics, such as 
iron, arsenic, and strychnine, will be found valuable. 


The diet should be light, but nourishing, and always . 


taken at regular hours. Plenty of sleep, fresh air, and 
out-of-door exercise should be insisted upon. Lastly, 
cod liver oil, or some preparation of it, ought to be 
given, and its use continued for a considerable period. 

Of course, any morbid condition, such as dyspepsia 
or constipation, should be energetically treated, and 
when there is any source of local irritation it must be 
removed at once, if possible. 


THE RELIEF OF THE PAIN, 


Many drugs have been vaunted from time to timeas 
positive cures for the pains of neuralgia. As a matter 
of fact, however, there is no one remedy that is abso- 
lutely certain in its results. What has been found ex- 
cellent in one case will often be quite useless in another 
and apparently precisely similar one. The obvious 
deduction, then, is not to be discouraged when, aftera 
fair trial, one remedy has failed, but simply to proceed 
to give another. Among the external applications, 
belladonna, aconite, and menthol are the most reliable, 
and as examples of internal remedies that will be 
likely to succeed we append a few formule which we 
have found from practical experience to be useful : 


(1) 
Ammonit chloridi...... sebbhioweaebbns oo kaeavseasckuusbosces>eere 3 ij 
Tinct. gelsemii...... +3aj 
Ext. glycyrrhiz. liq ae es 
Aq. chloroformi ad 
Misce et filtra. 
Sig.: One tablespoonful every four hours till the 


pain is relieved. 





— @) 
Butyl-chloral hyd.............-e00+ 00000000000s00ess esc beasosceeee ie 
Bat. cocse tig. (Giiscible). .... .:...ccccscccescccccesionessseaconces ss 3 vj 
ee RR eer ery ey 31) 
Tinct. AUFaNtil....ccccccsscsssece UANON de vs2008¥80s6puestaweaeanees Zi) 
OE eee ee eee 3vj 


M. 
Sig.: One tablespoonful every four hours. 


Antipyrini.......cc.ccesesse-cccccccccccs-ceserrecsccccceesecvess 
Tinct. cascaril 
Tinct. card. co 
Glycerini.... ..<ss0000+ 





M. 
Sig.: One tablespoonful every four hours. 


(4) 
RMR: «000080005 ss00ns608nnevensbeenscapecesseenseneen gr. xxiv 


Sacch. lact.....+++-seeeeeeeres +t. XXiv 
Ess. menth. pip +. Milj 


Misce bene et divide in partes duodecim. 
Sig.: One powder every four hours. 





Phenacetin.coccc.ssssss sscccscccccsceeessesscscvesceseeseeecers 
Quin, sulph...s...ceceeeeeceseeereeeees See eee eens se eeeeeeeeeeceees 


Misce et divide in pulveres sex. 
Sig. : One every four hours. 


Is -* AS FTA 





Notes, Queries, and Answers. 


We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for informa- 
tion bearing on pharmacy or any of its allied topics, and cordially invite 
our friends to muke use of this column, 

When sending for the formula of an unusual, patented or proprietary 
compound, the query should be accompanied with information regarding 
the locality in which it is used, its uses, and reputed effect. When it can 
conveniently be done, a specimen of the label used on packages of the com- 
pound should also be sent. 

Tyrotoxicon—J. E. G., Three Rivers, Mich.—In 
the text books tyrotoxicon is vaguely referred to as 
a diamine compound having the chemical formula C, 
H,N, The uncertainty regarding its chemical pro- 
perties does not, however, extend to a knowledge 
of its physiological effects, for Professor Vaughan 
has, by carefully conducted experiments, fully demon- 
strated its poisonous action on man and the lower 
animals. It is the mystery attending its production in 
preparations of milk and cream together with the un- 
certainty regarding its presence there at all that puz- 
zles medical men and chemists. When present in ice 
cream it is thought by some medical men to be pro- 
duced by electrolytic decomposition of the mixture, 
the freezer acting as an electric battery and the mix- 
ture an electrolyte ; but this is surely a case of carry- 
ing theory to its extremest limits. 


Ingluvin.—J. M. M., Brooklyn.—-By the makers in- 
gluvin is claimed to be a pepsin prepared from the 
gizzard of birds, but this is questioned in some quar- 
ters, one experimenter having declared the substance to 
be nothing more than a mixture of pepsin and com- 
mon salt. We have never examined the article and 
are consequently unable to express an opinion. 


Bock Beer Essence.—J. H., St. Louis.—This is a 
flavoring compound used by,some brewers to give a 
heavy flavor to beer. The following is said to fairly 
represint it: 


Riectace OF WOMEN 6 oss 5.500500. ocinces ces 00s Bishesaes eeaenee 1 part 

aeRO 56 sca 'e' se 4i0'6)0 0 sls clan o ciea dia dass oceeees oo ses 2 parts 

PICORG .0.0.0ccssccceve SRRERRS. CKKAN Ase chwaneeeodndasbiessanans 8 parts 
Mix. 


Ruppert’s Face Bleach.—A. D., Madison.—Recent 
analyses of this article have resulted in the suggestion 
of the following formula: 





COTORIVE BUDUMALE. 0.032 ooo cceess wciasoaviere Hcaank ....7% grains 

WARCUUTS OF DENZOIN: «<5 ..5..9000006.0050 0000 .cececercecccees F GTACHM 

ERONO WACET MROUIR CO INANE: . 6. ccasvecseeacedens exevesecee 8 ounces 
Mix. 


Nubian Blacking.—J.H., New York.—The formula 
specified in the English patent reads as follows: 


SMNRIMRN S aisis cic isa w'sela'n 54's soem ais SG SOS SONGS disaeaaenns.s's 11 parts 
I RE MNUII ios 5 ne 0010 59's, 5'4 40054 sie vie viene edns swiss eais ee 16 parts 
Tea ns Vahed . Sasnsae cas Aveseuaeeaeiuice sires Bo oes 36 parts 
Anilireblue..... .. 15 parts 








SE DONE LcncivnsdaneGbahen. awakes siebbapae 
Alcohol 


Dissolve. 


++ 1§ parts 
.-926 parts 


Armenian Paper. T.C. O., Chicago, Ill_—Ordinary 
unsized paper is soaked in a solution prepared as fol- 
lows : 


RR REAM ains 0.05600 5c ccns aeessaees GU Nu ecw ai vencwerteerss asses Zvi 
Ra er ere ry etree ee gr. XXxvj 
Sean EN CU MIO INNBIEN 6 6215 90.510 0'0!a'n 5'010'0 6 9:v5. 04 cin nde sneepeuseeoss 3 iss 
oh ck bg) i 6b oem cis cae OS Fi Vs 6-5 Nk aA OON: Gowale Me caais Silas 3 ss 
RIPE IPO aig:6.2 sis acs SubWi 5s soe awe'sa'e od NeSGiceee teaebeeees od Viij 
DAML oichiveon gh eewedis eee aias Rese naeDaaesieatenes’ Ziv 


Macerate fora day, then percolateto make 3 oz. 


Salyx Compound. S. C. S., Lindsey, O.—The 
sample which you send is composed of salicylic acid, 
and does not, on a cursory examination, seem to con- 
tain any admixture. The therapeutic action of sali- 
cylic acid is very fully described in Hare’s “ Practical 
Therapeutics,” 3d edition, p. 293. 
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Hair Tonics. F. S. West, Hoboken, N. J.—Numer- 
ous recipes for hair tonics have been published from 
time to time in these pages. We are indebted to the 
“Manual of Formule” for a few of the formulas given 
below: 


Bay Rum Tonic. 


AY POD oe vice cssncece hekesdbencbersoennsees beeen bavaken too ounces 
MOREE 55 os ROS e Oe cis 604 8 0vs Rode slnleaise doe ssinascwewseaee 16 ounces 
TIBCUUFE OF CANINALIDER 6 ccicedccciscccssccsevecdccceseeceses 8 ounces 
Tincture of quil'aja... ....cccoscee.co-cvcccersrcrcoccces 8 ounces 
okay sdavebeseetecctandss. Seeeawadeshtesaces 8 ounces 
Orange flower water. ......--.++..05 + Cece crccesccccce 8 ounces. 


Mix and filter, if necessary. 


Stimulant Wash. 






BBBETCO OP TOMO i. ccisiciceens site vene/rscceesenase cecerenes ele 1 drachor 
I Oe I iro a. 5. 6:66 65550 608-0680 arse eneeesey 2 drachms ] 
HE OR AMON Enis ais. ccae sais 900. 8CeeweSNee ge scssis ocudgeames r ounce 
RAGE AONB esc iisleisicc'e o.cieccinedstbie evadiecsieeemessass 1 ounce 
EC OE I as oa sla hanno eoeenccie. sian sdcinaeuaasiate 8 ounces 
Mix. “Shake the bottle.” 
Astringent Lotion. 
OC CIM Gi ecciaisisicincinwincdeSesiesiauesdcervegieenssececeee eeet drachm 
MSETE DOM IRENOV ss 55:0) <:0'0'5:0'5/0:5's diwiavicins acnesisn'v owe cincaeesen 1 drachm 
Tannic acid.. ..5 drachms 
Castor oil.... oe sia eaiaWeem Gey dae mateencee 3 ounces 
MC aalsat Ad ad cides TREAD RUCc dike eednadactveeeeaes 18 o nces 
Mix, 


To be rubbed into the roots of the hair daily. 


Erasmus Wilson's Hair Wash, 


SOE, COMIN a waiese) aisle orecabdemnseiices diac dudedeeeenweaiers 1 drachm 

Oil of lavender.......20... essesescsees ERASE: | eg ace 1 drachm 

TE IMCEIATIS OF CRMIUNOTICORS, 6.65.50: iscin oboe ss oie 6 cesceeececee 1% ounces 

RANE C USN MEINE sata a;0 4 oi5so1h 6. 610\4 5 6:5'0 44.0 0109. 4504 Kosa 9's NE 6inibe 12 ounces 
Mix, 


Flash Test for Oils. J.C N., New York City.— 
The method of conducting this test is very simple. 
The oilcontained in an open porcelain basin or other ves- 
sel capable of accommodating a thermometer is heated 
on a sand bath, while a burning match or taper with 
the smallest possible flame is held above the oil but 
not allowed to touch it. The temperature of the oil 
is accurately observed, and its flash point determired 
by the temperature at which the vapor ignites. 
Oil, the vapor of which flashes before the mercury 
rises to one hundred and thirty degrees, is dangerous 
to use in lamps designed for household use. Several 
forms of special apparatus have been devised for ap- 
plying the flash test, and where much work of this 
sort is done it is advisable to procure a set of the ap- 
paratus. It consists essentially of a small lamp for 
heating and aspecially constructed copper dish mount- 
ed on a stand, and, of course, accompanied by a ther- 
mometer. 


Chicle Gum.—N. & B.—Chicle is the dried milky 
juice of the Sapota Miilleri. It is also obtained from other 
trees of undetermined species indigenous to Central 
South America. In this market chicle is found as 
tough and very flexible elastic pieces of a grayish-red 
colorhaving an odor like that of guttapercha which it re- 
sembles and for which it is often subst tuted. It is solu- 
ble in benzine, in warm oil of turpentine and in carbon 
disulphide and melts at, 45° C. In the New York mar- 
ket the substance is handled in a large way by a 
few dealers only, though the jobbing trade can 
supply small quantities. Reference to our wholesale 
prices current will show its present cost from the hands 
of importers in cargo lots. 

The commercial gum requires careful treatment 
before it can be made fit for chewing purposes. It is 
placed in a boiler with sufficient water to completely 
cover it; the water is then raised to the boiling point 
and maintained at this heat until all particles of dirt 
and foreign substances have separated; the lighter 
impurities will float on the surface, while the heavier 
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will fall to the bottom. Aftera process of skimming 
the gum is removed from the water and while still in 
a semi solid state is flavored with the usual ingredi- 
ents by careful manipulation and heating. When com- 
pleted the gum is poured into molds, atterwards broken 
into cubes and squares of suitable size. 


Cheap Liniment.—S. F. K., Philadelphia—We 
know of nothing better for the production of a cheap 
liniment than the formula given below; it has the ad- 
vantage of furnishing a liniment adapted for almost 
any indication calling for a stimulating application to 
an unbroken surface : 


Powdered capSicuM.......-..2+++eeeseecer ss eeeeecencos:seeeeee: Zi 
Oil of camphor ........-....ccessscecceeccecccsrcncsceesooere eevee $1iSS 
Oil of turpentine... ........00....cccccees co secvecccccccoccccces % xvi 


Let stand for seven days and filter, beat the filtrate 
with contents of three eggs—albumen and yolk—until 
they are thoroughly mixed ; then add: 


OE | eT Ter Th te 3 iiss 
Pele Lsckecucc®. Seb nesanee ts SUd0Gs606 oa upsSSObhibenenaes = xvi 


This costs about $1.25 a gallon and should be re- 
tailed in 20z. panels bearing an apprupriate label. 

Questions in Dispute.—S. A., New York.—“ To set- 
tle a dispute kindly answer the following : 

‘Will quicksilver evaporate under ordinary condi- 
tions, #.¢., conditions not brought about by chemicals, 
the action of heat or cold ?” 

It is within the bounds of reasonable speculation to 
suppos? a gradual evaporation to take place when 
mercury is exposed to the air. But whatis more likely 
to happen is oxidation, which would contribute to in- 
crease rather than to diminish its bulk, 

“Tf illuminating gas is allowed to come into contact 
with quicksilver in its passage through a pressure de- 
vice to the burner, will the gas be likely to absorb any 
of the quicksilv. r, and thereby create a compound in- 
jurious to health ?” 

It is most unlikely. For a more complete answer to 
this query we must refer you to any elementary text- 
book on chemistry. 

Blue Ointment —W. E. M., Newark, asks for a 
formula for making blue ointment which he says ap- 
peared in an earlier number of this journal. 

We do not recall ever having published a formula for 
this ointment which differed in any essential particular 
from the formula official in the 6th edition of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia. The formula now official produces 
quickly and without much labor an ointment of satis- 
factory consistence and appearance. The improvement 
in the formula of the 7th edition consists in first extin- 
guishing the mercury in the oleate of that metal and 
adding to the finely divided mixture the necessary 
amounts of lard and suet previously melted together 
and partially cooled The whole is triturated until 
globules of mercury are no longer visible under a lens 
magnifying ten diameters. 


Sal Volatile——From the same correspondent we 
also get a request for information as to the composition 
of the article known to German and British customers 
as “Sal Volatile.” 

This is a synonym for Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, 
and the latter is always dispensed in Europe when 
the former is called for though in America ammonium 
carbonate is generally dispensed. 

Root Beer Extract.—W. E. M.—Try the following: 

Root Beer Extract. 


DR RNR ccvcrecncéivosséces 5 pounds 






ara 2 pounds 
Wintergreen........c00... : 1 pound 
Birch bark......... ...cccsccessesccercccsccccce Pee. coveve i pound 
Sassafras bark............ Npeehteawebietsedscenasbsabebos 1 pound 
SE EE oto oven) sen ndsb been nn Cebseks vOusr enesasee ee 8 ounces 
EOD Res os, wKphd se teun es tach beer ekbs paws. a6 eke, 260 ee t pound 
I amaicaginger........cscc.scscscsccecsecercoees . sesees 4 ources 
eee cupeauehbw seu les jebévedesete eevee ce 4 ounces 
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Reduce the drugs to coarse powder; moisten with 
diluted alcohol and transfer to a percolator of suitable 
capacity, and percolate w th a mixture of 2 parts of 
water to 1 part of alcohol until the drugs are ex- 
hausted. 

Root Beer Syrup is made by adding one ounce of 
the extract to each 31 ounces of simple syrup. 





ae 
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Reactions. A selection of organic chemical prepara- 
tions important to pharmacy in regard to their 
behavior to commonly used reagents. By F. A. 
Fliickiger, Ph.D., M.D. Translated, revised and 
enlarged by J. B. Nagelvoort, analytical chemist 
in the pharmaceutico-chemical laboratory of Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit: George S. Davis, 1893. 

As its title indicates this is an English translation of 
Fliickiger’s well-known “ Reactionen,” a work which 
presents in brief but comprehensive form a large 
amount of practical information on the identity reac- 
tions of different organic chemical preparations. 109 
compounds in all are described in the treatise, and these 
range from acetanilid to veratrin, and include several 
of the more recently introduced synthetical compounds 
as: Aristol, Diuretin, Europhen, Exalgin, lodol, Phen- 
acetin, Phenocoll hydrochloride, Piperazine, Saccharin, 
Salol, Salophen, Sulphonal. 

From the view-point of the pharmaceutical chemist 
the work is all that could be desired, presenting as it 
dces within the compass of some 154 pages an amount 
of valuable information, not otherwise obtainable, ex- 
cept through ‘aborious search through the different 
journals of chemistry and pharmacy. The detailed 
processes for estimating the purity of the different 
chemicals enumerated inits pages, though brief, are 
described with great clearness and should prove easy 
of comprehension even to those who are unfamiliar 
with the work. 

We cannot compliment the author on his premature 
adoption of the rules of the chemical section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(Pharmaceutical Record, 1892, p. 410) with regard to the 
nomenclature of chemical compounds. It would have 
been more advisable in the present work to have fol- 
lowed the wise lead of the Committee on Revision of 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and delayed the innovation 
until the new rules Had received more general accept- 
ance. The peculiar orthography of the translator is 
apparent in many places throughout the work, and will 
prove alittle annoying to American students accus- 
tomed to more precis on in these matters. The fre- 
quent use of heavy faced and italictype, so dear tothe 
heart of the German journalist, is also a disagreeable 
feature and we trust will be amended in future edi- 
tions of the work. 

The publishers have done their work well, the vol- 
ume being printed on paper of excellent quality and 
bound in covers of most attractive red, the bright ap- 
pearance of which is suitably complemented by the 
deep black letters of the title. 


MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY FOR PRACTITIONERS AND 
STUDENTS, WITH EspECIAL REFERENCE TO PRAC- 
TICAL Metuops. By Dr. S. L. Scuenk; Trans- 
lated from the German (by the author’s permis- 
sion), with an Appendix, by W. R. Dawson, B.A., 
M.D., Univ. Dubl.; with roo Illustrations, partly 
colored. London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 

This book is an English edition rather than a mere 
translation of Professor Schenk’s “Grundriss der 
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Bakteriologie,” which made its appearance not long 
since in Germany, both the translator and Dr. Schenk 
himself having contributed additional data. 

The work is designed with a view to combining prac- 
tical and theoretical instruction serving as a text book 
in the classroom and as a guide in the laboratory, and 
the design seems well carried out. 

The first chapter gives a brief and excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject matter in the way of a disquisition 
on the morphology and biology of micro-organisms in 
general. 

The next two chapters are devoted to a description 
of the apparatus and reagents used in bacteriological 
investigations. 

Then follows the description in detail of the methods 
of making these investigations. The bacteriological 
examinations of air, water, earth and decaying matter 
are then taken up, the pathogenic micro-organisms 
being given special study, and the remainder of the 
book is devoted to a study of the micro organisms pres- 
ent in different portions of the body. 

The work is well illustrated, is thoroughly abreast 
of the times, and will prove a valuable one. 


A Text-Book or PRACTICAL THERAPEUTICS, with Espe- 
cial Reference to the Application of Remedial 
Measures to Disease and their Employment upon 
a Rational Basis. By Hobart Amory Hare, M.D., 
B.Sc., Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Med- 
ica in the Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia; Laureate of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Belgium, of the Medical Society of 
London, etc,; President of the Section of Thera- 
peutics in the Pan American Medical Congress. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Thoroughly Re- 
vised. Cloth, $3.75 ; leather, $4.75. Philadelphia, 
Lea Brothers & Co., 1892. 

The most convincing evidence of the worth or per- 
manent value of a book is to be found in the demand 
which exists for it. Judged by this standard, Professor 
Hare’s excellent manual of therapeutics will take a 
very prominent position among books of its kind ; for 
it has found such complete favor with physicians and 
students of medicine as to require the printing of three 
large editions within a period covered by two years. 

Of the portions of the work dealing with the phar- 
macology of drugs (with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned), those devoted to descriptions of the active 
principles contained in drugs of vegetable origin ; the 
physiological action of poisons antidotes, and the 
administration of remedies will chiefly interest the 
pharmaceutical reader. Here he will find arranged, in 
most convenient alphabetical order, descriptions or 
rather summaries of the most prominent characteris- 
tics of allof the drugsand preparations recognized in the 
pharmacopeeias of both this country and Great Britain, 
together with many remedies which have not yet found 
a place in either work, but which are used more or less 
by the clinicians of each country. Though many 
of the newer remedials enumerated in the work 
under review have since found a place in the seventh 
edition of the U.S Pharmacopeeia, sufficient of the 
comparatively untried or recent remedies find mention 
to leave the vo'ume a most useful compendium of the 
pharmacology ofthe newer materia medica. Thus di- 
rections are given for the administration and applica- 
tion of many of the more recently introduced organic 
compounds and other remedies—salophen, guaiacol, 
diuretin, europhen, thiol, phenoco!ll hydrochloride, 
piperazine, dermatol, pental, terpin hydrate, terpinol 
and the salts of strontium being among the number, 

The practical character of the treatise is noticeable 
throughout, but is especially borne in upon one when 


obliged to consult its comprehensive indexes of drugs 
and diseases ; these are among the most suggestive and 
ready reference guides to the contents of a book that 
have come under our observation in recent years, and 
form a most noteworthy feature of a truly valuable 
text-book of practical therapeutics. 

Taken altogether it is not too much to say that it 
is one of the most valuable of the smailer works on the 
therapy of drugs in the English language ; and we 
would earnestly advise every student of medicine and 
of pharmacy to possess himself of a copy. 


Formulaire des Nouveaux Remédes, Par Dr. G. Bar- 
det. Septiéme Edition, Paris, Octave Doin, 8 
Place de L’Odion: 1893. 

This work is divided into four parts, the first of 
which consists of a review of new remedies. In this 
the articles are taken up alphabetically, the chemistry, 
or natural history, therapeutics and posology of each 
being briefly treated, so as to embrace all the essen- 
tial facts concerning each article. This occupies some 
242 pages. 

In the second part are found numerous formulas for 
the administration of the newer materia medica, all of 
which are grouped alphabetically, under their thera- 
peutic uses, as anesthetics, anthelmintics, antiseptics, 
etc. This occupies 72 pages of the book. 

The third part of the volume comprises a collection 
of miscellaneous formulas filling some ten pages. 
Then follow tables of the approximate equivalents of 
the contents of cups and glasses, the weight and 
size of drops, and the number of drops of various sub- 
stances contained in one gramme. 

The concluding portion of the work is devoted toa 
list of new remedies, giving a very concise description 
of the physical and therapeutic properties and posol- 
ogy of each. This latter list will prove of value to the 
pharmacist, giving within a brief compass (55 pages) 
all the information which it is essential for him to have 
concerning the medicaments named. 


ANALYysIs oF MILK AND MILK Propucts. By Henry 
Leffmann, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
etc., and William Beam, M.A., M.D., Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1893. 12mo0, 92 pp., $1. 

Drs. Leffmann and Beam in“ Analysis of Milk and 
Milk Products” sustain their reputation as authorities 
on the methods of examining milk and other food 
products for the detection of impurities and sophisti- 
cations. 

We cannot do better than recommend every one 
interested in the analysis of milk, butter and cheese to 
obtain a copy of this book ; it is the best treati$Se on 
the subject which has yet appeared, and no one pre- 
tending to skill in the ordinary analytical work of pro- 
fessional chemists can afford to be without it. 


How To Jupce a Horse, by Captain F. W. Bach, 
12mo cloth, fully illustrated, $1.00. New York, W. 
R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue. 

Everybody lovesahorse. Everybody ought to study 
its conformation. Ever purchaser knows by experience 
how difficult it is to arrive at correct conclusions as 
to its soundness and qualities. 

Unlike many valuable books on the exterior of the 
horse, this little treatise has the advantage of great 
conciseness in pointing out, in few pages, the most 
important guiding points for the judging, and some 
points on methods of training young or obstinate 
horses are added, as it may become necessary for the 
owner to break in his young stock himself or correct 
those having formed bad or dangerous habits, especially 
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if living in the country with nobody near capable of 
handling young or obstinate horses. 

A few remarks, concerning how to handle the reins 
properly in driving, may be of interest to some of the 
readers. Also bits and bitting, saddles and saddling, and 
stable drainage are considered. 

All horse owners or persons intending to purchase 
a horse should read this work. 


A New Illustrated Dictionary of Medicine, Biology, 
and Collateral Sciences. 


Dr. George M. Gould, already well known as the 
editor of two smal] medical dictionaries, has now 
about ready an unabridged, exhaustive work of the 
same class, upon which he and a corps of able assis- 
tants have been uninterruptedly engaged for several 
years. 

The feature that will attract immediate attention is 
the large number of fine illustrations that have been 
included, many of which—as, for instance, the series of 
over fifty of the bacteria—have been drawn and 
engraved especially for the work. Every scientific- 
minded physician will also be glad to have defined 
several thousand commonly used terms in biology, 
chemistry, etc. 

The chief point, however, upon which the editor 
relies for the success of his book is the unique epito- 
mization of old and new knowledge. It contains a 
far larger number of wordsthan any other one volume 
medical lexicon. It is anew book, not a revision of 
the older volume. The pronunciation, etymology, 
definition, illustration, and logical groupings of each 
word are given. There has never been such a gather- 
ing of new words from the living literature of the 
day. It is especially rich in tabular matter, a method 
of presentation that focuses, as it were, a whole sub- 
ject so asto be understood at a glance. 

The latest method of spelling certain terms, as 
adopted by various scientific bodies and authorities, 
have all been included, as well as those words classed 
as obsolete by some editors, but still used largely in 
the literature of to-day, and the omission of which in 
any work aiming to be complete would make it un- 
reliable as an exhaustive work of reference. 

The publishers announce that, notwithstanding the 
large outlay necessary to its production on such an 
elaborate plan, the price will be no higher than that of 
the usual medical text book. 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the State Board of 
Pharmacy of Illinois with an Abstract of Regis- 
tered Pharmacists and Registered Assistant Phar- 
macists for the year 1892. 

The Profession of Medicine as Sketched from the Out- 
side and the Inside. By S. W. Kelley, M.D. 
Reprinted from the Cleveland Medical Gazette. 

Nostrums for Increasing the Yield of Butter. By 
Harvey A. Wiley, Chemist of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Phar- 
macy. 

Proceedings of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Association 
at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting held at Spring- 
field, June 7 and 8, 1892. 

Archives of the Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery, Vol. I. Reprinted from the Cincinnati 
Medical Journal 
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CoLLeGE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Department of Pharmacy of the Scio College. 

Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy. 

Department of Pharmacy of the Ohio Normal Uni- 
versity. 

Oregon College of Pharmacy’s Department of Phar- 
macy, Willamette University. 

National College of Pharmacy. 

THE Brooktyn CoLiteGeE oF PxHaRMAcs.—Third 
annual announcement, session of 1893-'94, College 
Building, 399 Classon avenue, near Green avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A few striking changes have been made in the new 
prospectus of the Brooklyn College, and these it is be- 
lieved are in the nature of improvements. The synop- 
ses of the different courses are very clearly mapped 
out and should prove serviceable to students, while 
the syllabuses of lectures convey a clear idea as to the 
progress likely to be made during the college year. 


+0 —_____ 


Miseellaneous Formulas. 


Formulas for Phenosalyl. 
PHENOSAL\L PENCIL. 


Phenosalyl..... R bad Wn shu SNeSbae os necsenbes shes eeabobee neers gr. xv 
SSRI PERDIC. oon ons on 06c5006208 wencccceccce wcnsveeccsseseese gr. XXX 
BI0GF cvvccecccccsccccctercccsccsccecsecsvecees 0988000s0008 dV 
Glycerin and water.......0-sssssccccccccccscorenscncssececees q. Ss. 


VAGINAL CAPSULES. 


Glycerin... ...cceccessecee pba cwnensecss oss occ ceebesseceece Zaj ij 


MN ckb oovdcdncscessashpebe S0d%505.55 6590S ER eS hosed s0¥aebne t3 vj 
PUAN 5 ccs cgace! bees Lebbened kb eAbeiabahuess0énbtonurbseesa 3 iiss 
PhenoSaly]....cccc..ccccccccccess-coscccevcccseccccscccccoens gr. xv 


Divided into 20-gramme capsules. 





GARGLE, 
Phen lyl..cccccccccccccscccsecsccsscessccecccsecceccccceees gr. Ixxv 
Glycerin..... news ose os-e-23,9J 
Spts. mint.... £3 iiss 
UME Scab un. cusvan code bensccnkesel kana sesuseishbepnsessesan a f%xiv 


Gargle every half hour. 
SYKUP OF PHENOSALYL. 


Phenos sly]... 022 cccvccessecs cece: > Sissies cet eneereeereees gr. viij 
Spts. Mint......ccceveee Tey er LS. 131%. 
SYPUP. 2... ccccecss oc ceccccesevessee-cosseceoes cossccccconcs f 2 viij 


Dessertspoonful to tablespoonful four times a day ; 
children, one half to one teaspoonful—P. Grou, Le 
Progres Médical—Med. Bulletin. 


COLD VARNISH FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVES, 
([VaLenta Bayz. Ind. n. Gewerbe-Bl.] 





I. Sandarac......cccsecceee. ipAskeanti vine whase 18 grammes — 
BIG, oon case cectocccccvevscoscsvecdsescescs roo cubic centimeters 
ee Ta” ey meer nT Teri 1 cubic centimeter 


II. Spirit of ammonia (with absolute alcohol). .100 cubic centimeters 
SROMAC. cocceccccccccs socssesseccesoocceces co 610 54 GtaMMes 
or add ammonia water to a solution of shellac in absolute alcohol. 


III. Angola copal.............2+-seecsceccsacccce 30 grammes 
Amber SCTapS......000-+ coereccseeeretencece 5 grammes | 
BNE can ncinconnceenseecesoseccss Sbvbeeness ce 300 cubic centimeters 
Acetone......+« babs. cnn soba eannse <b osewel 200 cubic centimeters 
CRIOSOTOTMR 00 vccccncccscccccessvonsettecns . to cubic centimeters 


Dissolve either by allowing to stand a long time or 
by the aid of heat in a back flow condenser. 


BO, MORE: savin shan cis ousseebesnns® sessoee.... SQrammes— 
US eer rere ecckinn dooaavhene 10 cubic centimeters 
BOBBIN. 0s o0iks.cnccncccrvensabesecececnce cesses goo cubic centimeters 

Wo) EON VIOB, 5056 o 0 sess ccsecevececetseseccenws 150 grammes _ 
ACOLONE.... cece rcersscccccreresccesecccessees 1000 cubic centimeters 
Aimy] acetate. ssccorsceccceecceeteseeceveneees 2000 cubic centimeters 
BONEOL.... 0.0 .ccecccsccccesocsesceccseccsencs . 2000 cubic ccntimeters 

VI. GemGarac. .....ccooc cocccccccccecsesessevese + too grammes © 
BEEN. 500 nnh00) 90600b 50000080 s000 0 cccesceunen 400 cubic centimeters 
AGERORE |... 000000 Sabbeb 52<WAUNOS. 0<cen baer 400 cubic ceatimeters 
DOORS BIO os 5:0 5005005 2000 555. once ed ec es 200 cubic centimeters 


Dissolve by aid of a water bath. 

The ordinary negative varnish does not operate sat- 
isfactorily without slightly warming the plates to 
which itis applied. It is claimed for the above that 
they yield satisfactory results when applied cold. 
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SODA WATER SYRUPS. 


COFFEE SYRUP. 


Mocha coffee.........-..00+ Sboceibaereeuesswwss seeseessse+s 6 OUNCES 
oe ee cs Sener aa dane saa’ 8 ounces 
Co ee ee aor inte ein Oe sinh se aGR SSN SBSuieies . \% ounce 
SUBALeccccccccceccss cocvccsersscccce eaR heieiea See sale «... » 6 pounds 


Boiling water enough to make one gallon. 

On‘the finely ground coffee packed loosely in a tin 
percolator pour one pint of boiling hot water ; allow to 
macerate a few minutes then percolate with boiling 
hot water into a suitable vessel containing the sugar 
until the solution measures one gallon. 


CREAM SYRUP 


Fresh cream.cecec.....ssseee SN aN UE aa aires 
Fresh milk.. 


sseeeees I pint 
. 1 pint 







Granulated sugar Ss Sea Pn, past 3 pounds 

Mix. 
CHERRY CREAM. 

Preah JUICE Of CHEPTICRisccsccdctosesestscveees,  d206b00000 8 ounces 

Find Gxttact.Of WG CHELTY..20....c.csccecccseccsseses . 1 ounce 

RSBRENOMGHE.; i. s;ceeasbsien a5 cies 2-45 SERA RG Ra slene. aaeses 1 dram 
Simple syrup enough to make four pints. 

ix. 

PEACH BLOW, 

Lemon juice. ..000....000 Serene Osee slawiese ease Sam Pere 8 ounces 

Essence of raspberry........ ...++06 palwmuaaie Suen oaks wie 4 drams 

Compound oon of juniper........ccceee one cen ae sevoeseee 8 ounces 

PEE atlas dates. ia isos cus saineen sal bios uinaisenisen ences ».»1% pounds 


Water enough to make four pints. Solution of car- 


mine, N. F., sufficient to color. 


POWDER FOR THE CURE OF GAPES IN POULTRY. 


Cale. chiorinat.....cccccccccccscccccnccccescecessesccccccevccsccees 2j 
Camph..... pais sasebwalieb asain since sunieeicles, <saducseaeens -gr.v 
A DTMECID. « o cisnne vecncis: 460in:0086e5s00 40% welabsis Ses ORseunaGes 3iv 
PEE BEY i. sn0'sis sic 's'd lense Heeb okie a con'e'eis vise ss S564 5.0100 4lbis 0:0 cooee 34V 
LIQUOR COPAIB#®, CUBEB# ET BUCHU. 
Pulv. cubebz...... err rey Pree TTT OT TT CT eRe TCE ee Zii 
OT CODDRIDE sc c0se.s <65sceecsee ease eaintwe Sn Per eee cocses ZIV 
* piment@ ....... Rie ies's was am pisos: Sw sik DORNMAN AOR) 15.5. eS 
DEC civ ones <n cssecces cose SWemenkecssae.ssscwesseicss: aS 
Re ME ELS 69! 5 ic sini a cniesia vais < Gees Shaw sss eueseaeaes 3j 
Hgpeey Gia MME... 000. ssnccccccsees $60GES 4548 cageceaenees 3 ss 
pong Meare a AMS IOC ONS ae es eicises alkane ehue: 0985 PeaNOe 6 95:69.2' 3 ij 
PPYTTTTTTTTTEL TTT err seeeee -qs 
f= GER 6 6:5:510 0b 000 6 a0 b8 000 5 <:50:40:5:0.8:9:0 Sc asewateed ease Zss 


Rub up the cubebs and lime wth 12 oz. of water, 
and boil for ten minutes. Dissolve the oils ia the spirit, 
add the tincture and infusion, mix the two solutions, 
stand for twenty-four hours, shaking occasionally. Dis- 
solve the soda in 2 oz. of water, and add to the 
liquor; stand another twenty-four hours and filter 
through a wet filter paper. 


Dose : One or two teaspoonfuls three or four times 
a day. 
CHEAP EFFERVESCENT LAXATIVE, 
Sodz bicarb...... Pe ee ee eee Oh. S000 ne cee ned acnane 1 Ib 
Ac. tartaric..... ERR b ee releases wis sule kai swipsa sams amaleo sasha ay 14 OZ 
Magnes. sulph. exsic...-...... «+++ Eas uaa AUS sear enn enecsay 12“ 
SNES SUED eis a gis c aa) biel as elea'01010;014 Ais 0S « wlaiais v.00 Bide Se Se Waeeaie 2 Ibs 
BBS MEMOHIN Sec cccccneraiccscessseecswiessdss  <ininacine aeee-ces 3ss 


S\RUP OF PHOSPHATE OF IRON, QUININE AND STRYCHNINE 
(EASTON’S SYRUP). 


{R. Wricut.—British Pharmaceutical Conference.] 





Trees Wire GHOE THOM GRIGG. ooo cs ccccccvccccccsocccscsccces 75 grains 
Concentrated phosphoric acid, sp. gr. 1.5++.+...++ veeeee ar fl, drachms 
Strychnine in powder.....---..sseeee es ovecccece 5 grains 
gaeme PDOMNAUE. oa: 6550520500 0sesiesss . .120 grains 
Simple Syrup..ceeesseeseeeeeeeeeee eee 000sc eco eves sseeues 13 fl. ozs. 


Distilled water, a sufficien’ quantity. 


Place the iron wire,and the phosphoric acid previ- 
ously diluted with an equal volume of distilled water, 
in asmall flask, plug the neck with cotton-wool, and 
heat gently until the reaction is complete; then add 
the strychnine and the phosphate of quinine, and shake 
till dissolved ; filter the solution into the cold syrup, 
wash the filter, and add as much more distilled water 
as may be required to make the volume of syrup up 
to one pint. 
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The above preparation will contain 1 grain phos- 
phate of iron, 34 grain phosphate of quinine, 3‘; grain 
strychnine in each fluid drachm. 


ANTI-ASTHMATIC FUMIGATING TEA, 
[Suddeutscher A potheker-Zeitung.] 


Stramonium leaves, coarsely cut........ too §6grammes [1540 grains] 
Belladonna leaves, coarsely cut......... 25 grammes| 387 grains) 
Hyoscyamus leaves, coarsely cut........ 25 grammes| 387 grains 
Potassium nitrate...... 66... cece eee eee 50 grammes [ 770 grains 
Potassium carbonate..........ss00..e ee 0.25 grammes [ 4 grains 
AlCOHO]. c0ccccascscecce Paleeneet enone. 50 grammes [ 14drachms] 
Water...... Wieiaacaseeqncwen iene ++se.300 grammes [ ro fl. ozs.] 


Moisten the leaves with the alcohol, pack firmly in 
a vessel and keep tightly closed for 24 hours. Dissolve 
the potassium salts in the water, filter, add the filtrate to 
the leaves, allow to stand in a closed receptacle for an- 
other 24 hours, then dry the tea thoroughly. 


CLYSTER FOR DYSENTERY, 
(Med. Chir-Rundschau.} 
+. 16 grammes [246 grains) 





Tannin........... - 3grammes[ 45 grains 
Tincture of opium ++ 15 drops 
WON Sore vies wa Fhe sniechaed boars sicee tweeter 4oo grammes [ 13) fl. ozs.] 


Add to a quart of boiling water and use when the 
temperature has fallen to 36° C., the bowels of the pa- 
tient having first been cleared by a dose of castor oil. 
This injection should be given once a day. 


MENTHOL DENTAL CREAM, 


[A nnali di Chimica e di Farmacologia.| 


PID WOTO OF QUOI ci 6 asic cc cicca veesitces é2 5 grammes [387 grains] 
PERGMCGIA CATBORRIEs 6 o.00 60s sss ccccccs ces 25 grammes | 387 am 
Ri iiioa:6)05.0.0:00:si000 0.00 0060s ee vicoed eooeee I gramme [ t5 grains 
Cochineal. ...0..0sc00-s+.ccesscecvescseves o 50 grammes [8 grains] 
GIP CRI so 0:0 8006ic 0 v0.00 ss cbseceas eee enon as a sufficient quantity. 
CREASOTE EMULSION. 
[Lécer, L’Union Pharmaceutique.} 

Saccharated CASCINE..........0cce.ss cesscccet to grammes [154 grains] 
COMME eases: oniniaigebahecaee st eedeemarens 10 grammes [154 grains] 
OOD iiss | ag scnieseesaeeince tives eecea tices 1° grammes [3 dra: hms] 
MMIII iis ocho ania daieesiees+ cewisovs a oineas a sufficient quantity. 


Dissolve the saccharated casein in io grammes [160 
minims]| of water and the creasote in the alcohol, mix 
the two solutions and dilute with water to make 1,000 
grammes [33% fl. ozs. ]. 

DIURETIC WINF, 
[Suddeutscher A potheker Zeitung } 


SQW CGC ROG is icc conccesisn cesses 1o grammes [154 grains] 
Fox-glove leaves, cut up fine........... 10 grammes [154 grains] 
Juniper berries, crushed..... éhbueeanne 60 grammes 15% drachms] 
SRGEEG WilOneccssccasasctaneossatuasats 1000 grammes [| 33)% fl. ozs.] 


Digest with frequent agitation at 15 10 20° C. for 
eight days, express, filter and tothe filtrate add any 
desired proportion of potassium acetate. 





Collodium Belladonnz.—At the Nottingham meet- 
ing of the British Pharmaceutical Conference two form- 
ulas were proposed to take the place of the one given 
in the formulary of the British Pharmaceutical Ccn- 
ference. These differ in manipulation only. 

I, By R. Wricurt. 


Fluid extract of belladonna sah «eeeeeet0 fluid, ounces 
Pure ether, sp. gr. 720 .1o fluid ounces 













Camphor. +.130 grains 
Pyroxylin... . 183 grains 
Canada balsam. Pi ugdiewarsla@areecas, fasiveclesugeeace 365 grains 
Castor oil...... SPRe Odea PANG Tawi Cemacle eee Ganieses a4 -183 grains 


Mix the fluid extract of belladonna with the ether, 
and add the other ingredients. Set aside for a few 
days, and then decant. 

II. By W. A. Nayror. 


Lg extract of belladonna leaves....e.........-- 10 fluid ounces 
MUON g5 bas sip oa ace S merece cssesenedeets <wsccdeuteicess 10 fluid ounces 
Camper Peainenoemee aus A ee errr cee 130 grains 
Pyroxylin...... 6a tas cyesen No Ge cp Aree OnE eT rer 183 grains 
ics iccte cde rucrvee cv dstseseed sees dis 365 grains 
CAMBORON eps vag Locke chee tikes 60s cieedaweesiods guests 183 grains 


Mix the liquid extract and the ether, and set aside 
for twelve hours. Decant and dissolve therein the re- 
maining ingredients in the order in which they occur 
in the formula. 
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New Inventions and Novelties. 


A Benzin Soldering Iron. 


The illustration shows a soldering iron made by G. 
Barthel which renders the user independent of gas or 











coal fire. The reservoir is in the handle. The solder- 
ing iron, or rather copper, may be replaced by a 
lamp. Benzin is the fuel used in it. 





New Sulphureted Hydrogen Apparatus for the 
Analytical Laboratory. 

The apparatus illustrated herewith was devised by 
L. L. de Koninck and described substantially as fol- 
lows in the Deutsche Chemiker Zeitung (No. 61, p. 1099). 

In the flask 4A, provided with two openings near the 
bottom, a layer of broken glass or porcelain is placed 
and on top of this the iron sulphide. The flask A being 
set on a wooden stand, as shown in the illustration, is 
connected with a three-necked Woulff flask B by 
means of #, a tube reaching nearly to the bottom of 8&, 
and by m, a tube opening just below the stopper of 2. 
The tube m has a branch whichis connected by means 
of the rubber tube / to the pressure flask C. 

The flask 4 containing the iron sulphide is also con- 
nected, through a stop cock, with a wash-bottle D hav- 
ing an outlet through the rubber tube g. The glass 
tube at the end of g being drawn out to a fine point so 








that the escaping gas will pass out in small bubbles, 
thus securing its fullestaction. The stop cock may be 
attached directly to the bottle 4. 

To operate, place the diluted acid in C and open the 
stop cock, The acid will then pass through f and m 
into A where, coming into contact with iron sulphide, 
iron chloride is formed and hydrogen sulphideset free. 
The solution of iron chloride on account of high specific 
gravity will passdown through %, spreading over the 
bottom of B the supply of acid remaining as a super- 
natant layer. As fast as it is neutralized the acid will 
pass down into the lower part of 4 until it is al] satura- 





ted. The iron chloride solution may then be removed 
from B by means of a siphon. When notin use the 
pressure flask C should be placed on the table beside B. 
The neck of C must be taller than thatof &. The 
pressure is regulated by placing blocks of wood under 
C. 





An Automatic Extractor for Washing Precipitates. 


The apparatus figured herewith isthe device of W. 
D. Horne and is described by him in the Fournal of 
the American Chemical Society substantially as follows : 

One part of the apparatus consists of a wide-mouthed 
bottle of 250 c.c. capacity closed by a cork perforated, 
by two glass tubes. One tube projects outward about 
three or four cm., and tapers to a mod- 
erately fine point. The other tube, 
after emerging from the cork, curves 
directly over the edge of the cork and 
extends down the full length of the 
bottle on the outside. The bottle, 
being filled with water, is inverted, and 
the water drops from the end of the 
short tube, while the necessary air enters 
by the long bent tube and bubbles up 
through the column of water in the 
bottle. As the rate of flow or dropping 
depends principally upon the fineness 
of the point of the dropping tobe and 
the freedom of the air’s access through 
the longer tube, any desired rapidity of 
flow can be obtained by varying the 
size of either tube. It is more advan- 
tageous to use the same dropper and to 
regulate the air supply by plugging 
more or less loosely the upper end of the 
air tube with an appropriate stopper. ui 

So much for the water supply. In 
order to convert this into an intermit- 
tent washing stream it flows into a tube 
suspended below, provided with a capillary siphon 
tube within, whose longer limb passes through a 
stopper at the bottom of the outer tube, something 
like the Adams fat extractor. 

To make this part of the apparatus, cut the bottom 
off of a test tube fifteen mm. in diameter and fifteen 
cm. long, close one end witha rubber stopper with 
one hole, and within the test tube put a three mm. tube 
bent double by a sharp curve, with one limb about 
fifteen cm. long and the other about three cm. The 
longer limb passes thtough the hole in the stopper at 
the bottom of the test tube, while on the shorter limb 
is put a piece of rubber tubing of variable length, 
according to the quantity of water that is to be 
siphoned off at each delivery. To the loop of the 
siphon fasten one end of a short wire, whose other end 
terminates in a hook to catch in a wire eye inserted in 
the cork of the inverted bottle. 

Thus suspend the siphon apparatus to the water 
supply, having the dropping tube inside the test tube. 
When the water is allowed to drop the test tube slowly 
fills, until the water, rising in the siphon’s short arm, 
passes beyond the bend and siphons over. The opera- 
tion then repeats itself. 

The speed of dropping from the reservoir must be 
such as to allow each siphoned portion to pass com- 
letely through the filter before the next flows on. And 
the quantity which siphons over each time is to be reg- 
ulated by varying the length of the rubber tube which 
extends from the short limb of the siphon. The lower 
end of this rubber tube is cut off diagonally to insure 
complete emptying of the siphon at each delivery. 

These things once arranged, they need little atten- 
tion afterwards. 
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A Cheap ani Useful Form of Apparatus for the. 
Gravimetric Determination of C O:.* 


By J. H. Hosgason. 


It must have occurred to all who have had occasion 
to employ any of the usual contrivances for the gravi- 
metric estimation of CO, that the porportionate weight 
of instrument to substance is much too large for 
very accurate determination, especially when the 
quantity of CO, present isin smallratio. Most of these 
appliances are extremely fragile, and, moreover, ex- 
pensive, disadvantages which do not apply tothe one 
which I describe and figure. 

To Make the Apparatus.—Draw off 2% or 3 inches 
from the top of a 34-inch or 1 inch diameter test tube, 
and while hot round the bottom by gently blowing 
into it, A. Fit with a perfectly sound cork, rE, perfora- 
ted by two holes of adequate size, through which the 
tubes B and c (to be subsequently described) should 
pass, air-tight. The tubes B and c are made by 
slightly drawing out at the center 4 inches of glass 
tubing (“inch diameter), then cutting exactly in two; 
join each of these to tub- 
ing having about one-third 
of its caliber; bend one of 
them S shape, as shown in 
pn. A small plug of absorb- 
ent cotton is placed at the 
bottom of xB, which is then 
nearly filled with granular 
calcium chioride, and finally 
closed by means of a perfora- 
ted cork, £, through which 
passes a small piece of tubing 
drawn out to a capillary. B 
constitutes the drying tube. p)_- 
The tube c, when finished, 
is not unlike a_ syringe 
in appearance. It is fitted 
with a_ perforated cork, &, 
through which passes the 
piston p. This should work 
loosely in kr. The piston p is 
made from some of the thin 
tubing by drawingtoa point, | 
then sealing both ends. On MN 
the pointed end is placed a 
piece of indiarubber tubing \_ J 

A : 
F. By heating the rod before 
attaching the rubber, the 
latter will be cemented to the former. A perfect valve 
is thus formed when p is firmly pressed intoc. A 
copper wire, W, 1s useful to hang the apparatus on the 
hook of the balance. 

To Use the Apparatus.—Slide up the cork £’”, press D 

well home, and fill two thirds of c with 40 to 50 per 
cent. H, SO,; replace r”’; then proceed as with the 
other instruments. 
' In bringing my adaptation of the same old principle 
before you, I may state that its special advantages 
are: It is light, weighing from 5 to6 grammes, where- 
as the instruments of Schrotter, Rohrbeck, Rose, and 
Geissler average from 20 to 30 grammes; it is inexpen- 
sive and simple, costing at a maximum 2d, a little time 
and manipulation; the aforementioned cost from 2s, 
6d. to 4s. 6d. each. It isscarcely necessary for me to 
point out the advantages accruing to the student who 
endeavors to make his own apparatus, and I think 
the youth who does so gets a better grasp of the prin- 
ciples underlying his work—a point which I am afraid 
is sadly overlooked in the teaching of chemistry, and 
also other subjects. 


| eee 

















*Presented at the meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Conference. 





Personally, I have found this arrangement to be 
cleanly and accurate. 


Lots 
a 


A Wash-Funnel for Oxidizable Frecipitates.* 
By J. A. Forrer. 


In the Pharmaceutical Journal of September 19, 1891, 
I described a wash bottle for washing readily-oxidizable 
precipitates, which piece of apparatus answers per 
fectly for precipitating oxidizable salts produced by 
double decomposition. I required, however, a more 
rapid and thorough eliminatioi: of the soluble salt than 
is obtainable by that means, and have found the funnel 
arrangement now described suitable for that purpose. 

The funnel a is fitted with a perforated metal cone, 
and covered with a circular piece of wood carrying 
three glass tubes (8, c, and p), to which are attached 
indiarubber tubes furnished with spring clips. The 
wooden cover has also a glazed aperture as 
large as the diameter of the funnel will admit, to 
enable the operator to see the contents of the 
funnel. To the stem of A 
is fitted a piece of india 
rubber tubing (fF), into the 
other end of which a short 
glass tube is inserted; under- 
neath is placed a beaker or 
basin of convenient size con- 
taining water, under the sur- 
face of which the glass tube 
dips. Into the tube p_ the 
stem of a second funnel (E) 
is inserted; both funnels are 
convienently supported in 
the rings of a retort-stand. 





The apparatus is used 
in the following manner: 
A piece of. fine calico 


is placed inside the metal 
cone, and the wooden top 
cemented to the funnel A by 
means of almond meal made 
into a stiff lute with water 
to which a little glycerin 
has been added. The tube 
p is closed, and a current 
of coal gas, carbonic anhy- 
dride, or other suitable gas is 
passed through the funnel by 
the tubes Band c, to displace atmospheric air. The 
precipitate to be treated is poured into the funnel Ff, 
and by means of theclip at p rapidly transferred to 
the funnel a. When the bulk of the water has passed 
through the funnel, the tube F is closed by a ctip, and 
the funnel a filled with bo‘led water through the fun- 
nelr. After the lapse of a few minutes the water is 
run off and the operation repeated till the precipitate 
is practically free from soluble salt. Thetube c is now 
closed and the precipitate allowed to drain. 

It is desirable to maintain a gentle current of gas 
while the washing is being carried through; and when 
the tube c is closed, the resulting pressure guards 
against the entranceof atmospheric air through any 
flaw in the connections. 

Ferrous carbonate isthe only salt I have had oc- 
casicn to treat in this way, the wash-bottle referred to 
being used to precipitate the carbonate. With some 
slight modification of the funnel a, however, I believe 
the above arrangement could be conveniently used 
both for precipitating and washing such unstable salts 
as ferrous carbonate, ferrous phosphate, etc. 


*Presented at the meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Conference 
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Written for the American Druggist and Pharmaceutical Record. 


TIPS ON ADVERTISING. XI. 


By CHARLES NELSON, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
In advertising a retail drug store, the proprietor 
should make use of the following methods: 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
Dwell particularly on the necessity of obtaining 
pure drugs, that life sometimes depends on it, on 





LIFE IS 
A LOTTERY 


Perhaps, but you can’t afford 
to take any chances when 
you're sick. Don’t let the 
druggist enrich himself at your 
expense. Look out for im- 
pure drugs. They are cheaper 
of course—for the druggist— 
but how about you? Then 
again how about accuracy and 
skill in compounding your 
prescription? Thatcounts for 
something too, don’t it? We 
pride ourselves on combining 
all these features. 


CHAS. NELSON & CO, 
Reliable Druggists, $ 
SAN FRANctsco, CAL. 


cna 


your skill and accuracy in compounding prescriptions. 
I give an illustration of this style of announcement 
herewith. 

Call attention to your stock of druggists’ special- 
ties, toilet requisites, soda fountain, etc., taking up 















ar 
IN BUYING $ 
A SPONCE 


Don’t sponge on your health— 
that is, don’t select a poor one, 
and thus cheat yourself out 
of the benefits that a good 
sponge would bestow upon 
you. Weconfess we do not 
know much about’ poor 
sponges—we do though, know 
alot about good ones, and our 
knowledge is yours for the 
asking. 
CHAS. NELSON & CO, 
Reliable Drugeists, 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WeVeVeswre 


some specific article and giving a little history or 
description of same; take, for instance, a sponge. 
Wrap up with every package a dainty printed slip 
dwelling on some feature of your business; for instance, 
bringing to notice some new brand of perfume or 
sachet, giving a complete list of all mineral waters to 


be obtained at your store, calling attention to my soda 
fountain, etc. For variety’s sake I would alternate 
this by giving little household hints; in Winter, for 
example, some simple method of preventing and cur- 
ing chapped hand,, etc. 

It is a good idea to use a certain color of wrapping 
paper exclusively, also to have the labels and cartons 
of all goods put up by you ofthe same color. People 
would gradually associate this color with your store 
and it would furnish you witha standing advertise- 
ment; the store front should be painted of the same 
color. 

It is best to make prominent the fact that you keep 
for the convenience of the public a full line of postage 
stamps, stamped envelopes and postal cards, also a tele- 
phone and directory. 

I should endeavor to originate some distinctive 
trademark and identify it with all my labels, an- 
nouncements, etc. That of the Owl Drug Co., San 
Francisco, will serve as a good example. 

I should make prominent the fact that I was ready 
for call, night as well as day. 

I should, if in a fair location, invite people to step 
in and wait for the car, etc., irrespective of their pur- 
chasing anything or not. 

One should endeavor to observe originality in 
window dressing, aiming to have the window different 

EXTREMES MEET 


“ 
SOMETIMES. 


They always do at Chas, Nel- 
son & Co.'s drug store. Hot 
drinks in cold weather— 
co'd drinks in hot weather. 
Just now the thermometer is 
down, and you will find our ¢ 





Hot Lemonade, Hot Soda, 
Hot Clam Juice, very grateful; 
or, if you want the latest, step 
in and try our 


ANTI-FREEZE 
NECTAR. 


SPOOC48040O 688888 
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from anybody else’s. A mortar used in olden times, a 
sponge in its crude state, etc., would occasionally 
prove useful and attractive for this purpose. 

Make special features for your soda fountain, ob- 
serve timeliness of season with regard to hot and cold 
drinks, also issue tickets, whereby those buying a dol- 
lar’s worth would obtain them at a reduction ; thus,by 
oftener frequenting your store you could become better 
acquainted with the customers, and your chances of 
selling them something else thus increased. 

Offer free medicine to the needy poor between cer- 
tain hours, if their applications be indorsed by some 
reputable physician or other person. 

Endeavor to note the arrival of new physicians and 
send them at once a pad of recipe-blanks with their 
name on as well as your own; also, if circumstances 
permit, make a personal call. 

If I depended entirely on my sale of patent remedies 
(viz., having no physician’s prescription trade at all) I 
should have a doctor in attendance, at certain hours, 
to give free advice to those who wished it. 

There are of course, other methods that can be suc- 
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cessfully employed, depending somewhat on location 
and local circumstances, but I believe a faithful ad- 
herence to the above suggestions will boom in a legit- 
imate way the business of any drug store. 





A SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING. 


By SamuEu J. PLATT, 
Oakland, Cali‘ornia. 

My system for advertising a retail drug business is 
as follows: 

1. Keep the best drugs and goods my skill, judg- 
ment and money can buy. 

2. Keep everything clean and attractive. 
fixtures. 

3. Exact of employees and myself practice the ut- 
most courtesy toward all coming in my store. 

4. If inalarge city study especially the territory trib- 
utary to my store, specially adapting my business to 
wants of probable customers. 

5. 365 days in the year take special pains to please 
the ladies. 

6. Have something to interest customers waiting for 
prescriptions, etc. 


S 
P 

O 

N 
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Hay’s 


Have fine 





The kind that 
will wash 


and wear 


E 
S 


7. At least twice a year have days in the nature of 
opening days. Attention called tothe same by news- 
paper and circular advertising. 

8. At least four times a year have a general distri- 
bution of circular matter, thoroughly covering my terri- 
tory, matter neatly put up in envelopes and as far as 
possible addressed to the heads of families. 

9. In spite of the evils of cutting, make a judicious 
selection or use of newspaper, circular and sign adver- 
tising afforded by patent medicine and other people 
who advertise to the consumer. 

10, Study my city and adjacent territory and my- 
self manufacture one or more preparations specially 
adapted to the wants of the people, advertising the 
same by samples, circulars, signs and newspaper ad- 
vertising. I wvou.d try to have an article or articles 
better than people could get any one else. It or they 
would make my name known. 

11. In large cities bill boards generally cost more 
than they are worth. Insmaller places make a judicious 
use of prominent and permanent locations. 

12. Make friends of newspaper-men, giving tips for 
news items whenever not interferring with the con- 
fidential relations of druggist to customer. 

13. Pay special attention to window displays. Try 


Pharmacy 


this week. 
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each week to have something worthy of newspaper 
notice, paying for all notices reciprocity of the news- 
paper men did not secure. From time to time allow 
people to exhibit articles in window, thus securing 
many notices. My point. Effect of window display 
emphasized by newspaper notice. 

14. Use newspapers constantly. 

Keep display add running all the time, varying size 


SEGNOPS 


queer, but we 





looks have 


only spelled sponges backward to 
interest you. 

We have done more than this at 
We have 


windows into a cur- 


our store to interest you. 
converted our 
iosity shop. The greatest curiosity is 
how some of the Sponges are sold 
so low. 


H. H. HAY & SON, 


MIDDLE STREET. 





just as newspapers vary in size—progressive, modern 
papers. 

Use local notices judiciously and plenteously, striving 
to have them take the form of newsitems. All adver- 
tising to form one complete whole. A certain per cent. 
of receipts to be set aside for advertising. 

The main and constant purpose is to get people to 
come to my store. 





SPONGES 
all SPONGES all 


sizes SPONGES prices 


good SPONGES  inall 
value SPONGES grades 
SPONGES 


Hay’s Pharmacy. 





In all advertising impress upon the minds of the 
people 

1. My skill. 

2. Purity and extra quality of goods. 

3. Reasonableness of my price. 

4. Proper treatment of customers. 

5. People can do better at my store than anywhere 
else. 





Mines and Mining Building. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


Canada also makes an excellent display 
in this building. Kaolin occurs of various 
colors, blue, white, and brown, and in the 
lump and powder forms; also graphite 
which is to be seen in large lumps or 


which is manufactured from it. This ore 
contains from 60 to 80 per cent. of alum 
which is extracted from it by roasting, 
lixiviation, and crystallization. Other 
minerals displayed are chrome-iron ore 
from which chromium is_ extracted, 
manganese ores, crude asbestos, a number 
of ores yielding silver, such as argentifer- 





sulphate, chloride, nitrate, acetate, oxide 
etc. 

The only portion of the exhibit of Egn- 
land which merits a'tention are the dis- 
plays of Fullers earth in lumps and powder 
and in small sacks and fancy pasteboard 
boxes. 

Mexico is well represented by mineral 
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EXHIBIT 


masses on the floor, and in smaller pieces 
in cases which also contain the powdered 
article in jars, and also lead pencils. Iron 
and antimony ores and masses of steatite 
and soapstone also abound here. Among 
the curiosities in the pavilion is an ingot of 
nickel weighing 4,500 p:unds. A Mon- 
treal firm is represented by a barrel each of 
potash and pearlash. No less interesting 
than the other portions of the exhibit is the 
display of crude petroleum and its various 
derivatives, ranging from lubricating oils 
down to paraffin and paraffin candles. 
New South Wales is also well repre- 
sented by mineral products. Masses of 
alumite are shown, and also the alum 


OF 


ous galena, argentiferous shale, argen- 
tiferous quartz, auriferous mispickel, etc. 

The exhibit of Austria consists largely 
of mineral waters and salts. This country 
is represented by Bilin water from Bilin, 
Bohemia; Franz Josef water from Buda- 
Pesth; Levico water, containing arsenic and 
iron; Hunyadi Miklos water, and others. 
Carlsbad Sprudel water and the salt are also 
on exhibition. 

The exhibit of France contains nickel 
ore from New Caledonia, which is in green 
chunks marked with brown cobalt ores ; 
also metallic cobalt and nickel, the latter 
in rolls, grains, small cubes, etc., also vari- 
ous salts of nickel and cobalt as the oxalate 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


products, but unfortunately all the labels 
are in Spanish. However the following 
are easily recognized: crude asbestos, 
marble, onyx, opals, silver and copper ores 
and crude copper sulphate. 

The balance of the main floor is devoted 
to the individual exhibits of the States of 
the Union, and it is hardly necessary to 
describe each pavilion in detail. Coal is a 
mineral product which occurs in the ma- 
jority of the pavilions; onyx, a product of 
many Western States, is represented in 
several pavilions ; iron ores occur in abund- 
ance; silver ores abound in the exhibits of 
the western ores; gold nuggets and ores 
are also among the curiosities displayed by 
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the Western States; zinc ores are shown 
by Wisconsin and Missouri; copper and 
copper ores by Michigan ; phosphate rocks 
by the Southeastern States, and so on the 
list might be multiplied. 

The gallery should be visited by every 
one entering the building, as it contains a 
great number of interesting things. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. displays a case containing potassium 
cyanide in original tin cans of 112 pounds 
each, also in tall inverted glass jars, in 
small cans and in wide mouth bottles, and 
also red and yellow prussiate of potash and 
potassium permanganate. This enter- 
prising firm also has an exhibit of ceramic 
colors on the main floor of the building. 

Batelle & Renwick, of New Jersey, show 
crude potassium and sodium nitrates, the 
former, also in the refined state, in remark- 
ably large crystals about one foot long, 
sulphur in masses and powder, etc. 

The Welsbach Light Co. has a very in- 
teresting exhibit prepared by Waldron 
Shapleigh which consists of a case contain- 
ing a large array of salts of the rare met- 
als. Among the metals represented are 
neodymium, praseodymium, erbium, ytt- 
rium, thorium, lanthanum, cerium, and 
others. The most necticeable feature of 
these compounds is the peculiar and 
marked colors. 

A number of mineral waters are shown 
on this flocr; for instance, the Manitou 
and Saratoga Lithia. An interesting dis- 
play in this connection is that of all the 
mineral waters in the United States. The 
exhibit is arranged on shelves to form 
steps, and does not consist exactly of 
water, but simply of the peculiar styles of 
bottles used as containers, each adorned 
with the characteristic label used by the 
mineral water firms. The number of bot- 
tles disp'ayed is 151. 

The exhibit of Ward’s Science Estab- 
lishment, of Rochester, N. Y., occupies 
move space than any other exhibit in. the 
gallery, for it occurs on both sides of the 
gallery. Among the interesting things 
displayed are models of crystals. The re- 
mainder of the exhibit consists of ores 
arranged according to composition, oxides, 
carbonates, silicates, etc. The entire ex- 
hibit is exceedingly large and would re- 
flect great credit on any institution. 

In the German section is an exhibit of 
paraffins and mineral oils, also such com- 
pounds as meta-ortho and para-cresol, 
red oil, carbolic acid, benzol, lutidine, 
picoline, etc. The German Kali Works 
have a small exhibit in this section similar 
to the one in the Agricultural Building. 

The largest and most handsome and 
imposing exhibit is that of the Standard 
Oil Co. This consists of pure white show 
cases of deep style with tall glass jars con- 
taining various kinds of petroleum and all 
its products. The cases containing 
benzine, gasoline, etc., are specially attrac- 
tive owing to the refractive power of these 
liquids. The exhibit is faced on all sides 
by white pillars. 


(To be continued.) 


Dispensing by Pnysicians. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN DRUG- 
GIST. 
Szr : | have been reading your interest- 
ing journal for the past year with great 
satisfaction. But there is one point I wish 








you would touch upon, and that is: What 
is to be done by the pharmacists of the 
country to head off the practice of physi- 
cians dispensing their own medicines ? 
This to my mind is as great an evil as the 
cutting in patents, yet it is a subject rarely 
or never touched by pharmaceutical 
writers. It is a crying evil and needs 
correction as much as any that threatens 
the stability of retail pharmacists. Com- 
petition if legitimate is all right, but I 
venture the assertion that not one druggist 
in a thousand can stand it if both sources 
of revenue—patents and prescriptions— 
are cut off. 1 notice that a great many 
pharmacists are writing of the advisability 
of introducing a ten cent counter (that is 
certainly humiliating and does not speak 
well of our boasted progress in the art), 
whilst others are worrying over the prices 
to be charged for prescriptions. The latter 
seems mockery to the thousands of drug- 
gists situated as myself. There is only 
one choice left that I can see, and that is 
to go into a general store business. Cir- 


cumstances are surely making the retail 
drug business a thing of the past, and 


JEAN MARTIN CHARCOT. 


the future druggist to be successful 
financially must come down to the plane of 
ordinary business or get out of the pro- 
fession. Can you offer a solution to this 
vexing question ? C. E. B. 


aoe 
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On a Uniform Prescription Price. 


To the Editor of the AMERICAN DRUG- 
GIST : 

Sir: The article of Geo. Cutts on uni- 
formity of prices for prescriptions covers 
the ground fairly well, and leaves but little 
more to be said. 

It is my opinion, however, that any at- 
tempt to establish a uniform scale for the 
entire country would fail for many reasons. 
Among these may be named: Expense of 
conducting store, locality, an article 
which may be frequently used in one sec- 
tion and seldom inanother; quality of goods 
dispensed. These are all factors which 
must be considered. Then again, the 
affixed price may be an extortion (and such 
things do happen), would it be fair to your 
customer to perpetuate the extortion? 
Would any sense of fealty to the ‘other 
fellow” justify this? Then, again, one 
pharmacist may be scrupulously exact in 
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his preparations, dispensing nothing but 
the highest standards of quality, while his 
nearest neighbors and competitors are dis- 
pensing P. D. Q. fluid extracts, tinctures, 
cheap fluid extracts and drugs generally. 
Would not this conscientious pharmacist 
suffer by this uniform scheme ? 

So far as we are concerned in this lo- 
cality, and this will hold good in all Indi- 
ana cities where local organizations exist, 
as well as among the members of the State 
association, we have for the past ten years 
used a uniform price mark for all pocket 
prescriptions. ‘This was started in Evans- 
ville in 1882, and we have found it to work 
very smoothly. It would probably work 
well to adopt such a scheme in different 
sections of the country. This, however, is 
hardly to be expected, for it would first be 
necessary to organize, and that seems im- 
possible. The American pharmacist, 
well—he is great on theories and ideas and 
makes many resolutions, but never has the 
grit to carry them out. There are many 
evils which bear down on him, but lacking 
the gift of close organization he bears them 
with a meekness that no other profession 
would. He might profitably learn a lesson 
or two from the bricklayer. 

LEO ELIEL. 
Soutn Benp, Inpiana, 
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OBITUARY. 


JEAN MARTIN CHARCOT, 


Jean Martin Charcot, the great French 
savant who passed away at Morvan, 
France, about the middle of August, was 
born in Paris in 1825 and was thus 68 years 
of age at the time of his death. 

The name ot Professor Charcot is known 
throughout the civilized world in connection 
with the modern discoveries in the path- 
ology of the mind and nervous system. 
Speaking of him in the French paper 
L'Illustration, a recent writer dwells 
particularly upon this, remarking that he 
made a most profound study of and _prac- 
tically created that new classification in 
pathology popularly known as locomotor 
ataxia aphasia,~illusion, and nervous dis- 
orders of a high grade. 

In concluding with a reference to the 
famous school of Salpetriere, allusion is 
made to the permanent distinction which 
“ this celebrated savan¢ with Cesarian pro- 
file, bright eye, strong lip and genial ex- 
pression,” has by the formation of the school 
added to the scientific reputation of the 
French nation. The great teacher was 
very popularly known through his re- 
searches in the domain of hypnotism and 
allied neurological studies. 


PHILEMON E. HOMMEL. 


Dr. Philemon E. Hommel, a prominent 
member of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association, died at his home in Jersey 
City on Thursday, September 14, at the age 
of 57. Dr. Hommel was a native of 
Alsace. His grandfather and father were 
pharmacists, and he followed them and 
studied at the Ecole de pharmacze, Paris, 
and was for several years apothecary at 
the famous hospital, Hotel Dieu. He had 
contributed several papers to the proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Association during 
his connection therewith and one on 
“Oleum A&thereum’”’ appeared in the 
PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD of November 
3, 1892. He is survived by three sons and 
three daughters. 





With the Advertisers. 


Norwood’s Hydrobromate 
Caffeine. 


The Smith-Kline & French Co., whole- 
sale druggists, Philadelphia, have just put 
on the market Norwood’s Granular Effer- 
vescing Hydrobromate of Caffeine, 10 cent 
size, for which the point is made that it is 
a package larger in size, better in quality, 
and handsomer in appearance, than any 
other 10 cent pacdage of this, or a similar 
preparation put on the market up to the 
present time. 

The granules in this preparation of 
theirs are a good size, and are not the sift- 
ings which are found in most other Io cent 
preparations of asimilar character. Their 
package measures 31¢ inches in height, 
14g inches in diameter, and 5 inches in 
circumference. Each bottle is handsomely 
wrapped in a colored wrapper, said wrap- 
per being printedin black ink with a red 
border, which makes a very showy and 
attractive package. 

The Smith-Kline & French Co. will be 
pleased to quote prices on the above prep- 
aration, upon application, put up under the 
name of Norwood’s. 

Put up with the purchaser’s name, busi- 
ness and address at the bottom of the la- 
bel and with his name.at the top of 
wrapper and his name, business and 
address at bottom of wrapper in full 
gross lots; also in one-half gross lots. 
They do not put up less than one-half 
gross under the purchaser’s name. 

They inform us that they will mail (post- 
age prepaid) one-twelfth doz. bottles of 
Norwood’s Hydrobromate Caffeine, 10 
cent size, to any reader of the AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST who will send them his bu>i- 
ness card, label, or letter-head, inclosing 
Io cents in stamps. 


Chocolate Bon-Sons. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., of Boston 
and Chicago, make a specialty of chocolate 
confections for the drug trade. Druggists 
who carry a select line of confections 
would do well to stock the preparations of 
the Walter M. Lowney Co., for which the 
makers claim special superiority. A card 
to the firm at their Boston office, 97 to 107 
Pearl street, or to the Chicago office, 279 
E. Madison street, will bring a catalogue 
and price list containing full particulars of 
these and other goods. Mention the 
DRUGGIST AND RECORD. 


Creasotal in Tuberculosis. 


Creasote carbonate is destined to sup- 
plant creasote in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis in a very near future. 

The extremely favorable and quick action 
of creasote carbonate in the treatment of 
tuberculosis, has recently been demon- 
strated by Dr. Edmond Chaumier, of Tours, 
France, in a paper read before the Acad- 
emy of Medicine at Paris (Deuts te Medz- 
cinische Wochenschrift, 1893, No. 24, 25). 
He stated that with the creasote carbonate 
treatment a girl, fifteen years of age, 
gained eight pounds in weight within two 
inonths, and a young woman of twenty 





years, under the same treatment, gained 
thirteen pounds in two months’ time. 

Creasote carbonate is administered either 
pure or in capsules, or mixed with four to 
twelve parts cod liver oil, or as an emulsion 
of one-half to two teaspoonfuls beaten up 
with the yolk of an egg, diluted with water, 
sweetened and some aromatic added, and 
administered in several doses. 

Write Schering & Glatz, New York City, 
mentioning this paper, for further testi- 
monials of its therapeutic value. 


A New Shampoo Bib. 

One of the new articles made by the 
Tyer Rubber Co. is the ‘* Barbers’ Sham- 
poo Bib.” These convenient little articles 
are made out of pure sheet rubber and 
have a hole in the center which can be 
stretched large enough to slip easily over 
a person’s head and then contracts around 
the neck. By, means of this barbers can 


give their customers either a hair cut or 
shampoo without soiling their shirt or 
collar. They are inexpensive and articles 
which druggists can handle conveniently 
with other goods of rubber. The accom- 
panying cut illustrates its general appear- 
ance; prices can be obtained by addressing 
the makers, the Tyer Rubber Co., An- 
dover, Mass. 


An Antikamnia Campaign. 


The Antikamnia Chemical Company 
are again giving evidence of the vitally 
progressive character of their business ac- 
tivity. They have just brought themselves 
into still closer touch with the profession 
by bringing to its notice in a salient and 
forceful manner, their entire list of prepar- 
ations. To specify succinctly, we quote 
from their circular letter: “In response 
to general approval, and to meet the ad- 
ditional requirements ot the practitioner, 
besides antikamnia in original powder form, 
our list now includes: one grain, two 
grain, three grain, five grain and ten 
grain antikamnia tablets. Also, combi- 
nation tablets of antikamnia and quinine 
containing 2% grains each of antikamnia 
and quinine sulphate ; and combination 
tablets of antikamnia and salol containing, 
in like manner, 2% grains each of anti- 
kamnia and salol.” 

It is perhaps hardly a necessary caution 
on our part, since dealers have long 
since learned to feel by _ instinctive 
impulses in the demand, whenever the 


company is stimulating its trade, and 
consequently will hardly need the advice 
we now give. 

Nevertheless we frankly say to all re- 
tailers, you may certainly exprct from their 
present work a great impetus, and you 
will do well to set your houses in order, by 
stocking up at once. 


Scientific Advertising. 

Dr. A. E. Dickinson, manager of the 
Cudahy Pharmaceutical Company, has 
contributed a paper bearing this title to the 
Western Advertiser. The paper is re- 
printed in a recent issue of Prznter’s Ink, 
which is a compliment not always accorded 
to writers from the pharmaceutical stand- 
point, though the “ Little School-master ” 
very frequently borrows a good thing from 
the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 

Referring to his method of introducing 
the products of the Cudahy Pharmaceutical 
Co., Dr. Dickinson goes on to say: 

“Our line being new, I endeavor to make 
our name, products and capacity better 
known than to give the therapeutic indica- 
tions of all or any of our articles. We are 
thus brought prominently before the class 
we aim to reach, through the medium of 
medical and pharmaceutical publications.” 

Stress is laid upon the fact that results 
are looked for in advertising even by 
houses of the size of the Cudahy Pharma- 
ceutical Company. The careful insertion of 
each advertisement provided for, its every 
appearance checked and all little details 
thought of, as if the very existence of a 
great plant with almost unlimited capital, 
buildings covering 23% acres of ground, 
with a pay roll of 2,500 men, 25 great 
managing departments, branches and cor- 
respondents in almost every center, and an 
annual output of $25,000,000, was depend- 
ent on the advertising of the Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, of which they havea capacity 
to make 200,000 lbs. per annum, and also 
some 30,000 Ibs. of pepsin and its com- 
pounds, which can now be found in some 
50,000 drug stores in the United States. 


Hot Soda. 


A few weeks more and “hot soda” will 
again be the popular beverage. In view 
of this it will be well for druggists to exam- 
ine into the condition of their fountains 
and make the necessary preparations for 
dispensing the seasonable drinks. In this 
connection the catalogue of the Low Art 
Tile Co., is timely and opportune. In their 
circulars the point is made that the Low 
Art Tile Co. are independent; they do not 
belong to the Trust and can therefore make 
their own prices and terms. The following 
claims of superiority over all other fount- 
ains are made: The Low Art Tile Fountains 
are acid proof; they never change color; 
they consume less ice; draw the coldest 
soda; do not sweat, and lastly are easy 
to keep clean. 

The Low Art Tile Co. issue a hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue which any 
druggist can obtain by addressing the firm 
at 51 Portland street, Boston, and mention- 
ing this paper. 








